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** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to 
the interests of his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we 
found that the immense Congressional Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's 
London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging to the Universities and Colleges in 
the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we have heard from 
the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which 
their orders were always filled. 

‘*We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, 
to which these presents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency 
for replenishing their Libraries with English Books.”—PRESIDENT WELCH, /owa State Agri- 
«cultural College. 

** No better endorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries 
that continue to use it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the old 
and made new patrons. The very large business built up demands only a small commission. 
A library can safely entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates 
and feel sure that it is not making a mistake."—MeELvIL Dewey, State Library, New York. 
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Tue death of Justin Winsor, during the year 
in which he had accepted the presidency of 
the American Library Association for a second 
period, during the commemoration year of the 
Association, seems almost to make a close to 
the first generation of the Association's life. 
When the American Library Association was 
founded, Justin Winsor, then at the head of the 
Boston Public Library, was the natural selection 
for headship of the Association, his eminence 
in the profession being shared at that time only 
by Dr. Poole and Mr. Cutter. These three 
were successively the early presidents of the 
Association, and of this notable trio only Mr. 
Cutter remains with us—happily no older 
in action and scarcely older in look than when 
the members of the newly organized A. L. A. 
first saw him in the early councils. Since 
then the profession has broadened until now 
a score of names suggest themselves as those 
of leaders in the work, many of them already 
on the honor roll of presidents of the Associa- 
tion, and others fit candidates for the future. 
The centre of library activity, which was then 
Boston, has moved as far west as Chicago, and 
with the exception of the south, yet to be 
developed, the whole country is fairly per- 
meated with the library spirit and is develop- 
ing in practice the library idea. Dr. Winsor’s 
record as scholar as well as librarian is given 
elsewhere —a record which no one can read 
without a strong sense of his great capabilities as 
executive, which enabled him not only to or- 
ganize two great libraries but gave him time 
for the direct personal research and scholarship 
which has placed his name, through his monu- 
mental work, among the ablest historians of 
this country. His was one of the names known 
and respected throughout the world of scholar- 
ship, abroad as well as at home. It is the more 
gratifying, in view of his sudden departure 
from amongst us, that this commemoration 
year was so fitly marked by his re-election 
to the presidency of the Association. 


CHICAGO marks its supremacy in library de- 
velopment, it is scarcely too much to say, by 
opening the superb new building for the Chicago 
Public Library, which is to do for the people 
what the benefactions of Newberry and Crerar 
are to do for scholars. There is no city in the 
world which has the library equipment of 
Chicago, in the several respects in which li- 
braries touch the life of a great city. London 
has its British Museum, Paris its Bibliothéque 
Nationale, but neither of these are popular li- 
braries, and Boston, although it has the Athe- 
neum alongside the Public Library, cannot 
now hold its own with this magnificent library 
endowment of Chicago. Perhaps in Chicago, 
as in Boston, the new building may prove to be 
more interesting architecturally than service- 
able for administration, and some criticisms 
have been made of the Chicago decorations as 
being rather strong in color and effect for the 
quietness which should be the ‘“‘tone” of a li- 
brary. Whatever may be possible defects of the 
libtary building in this direction, Chicago has 
the greatest reason for congratulation on the 
public spirit both of the community and of its 
private citizens in this great equipment, and if 
New York is to be on the first of January the 
greater city, it must still be confessed that it 
cannot yet approach Chicago in its library de- 
velopment. 


PHILADELPHIA is the next great city to fallinto 
line as regards an adequate public library build- 
ing. The $12,000,000 loan bill, which was 
passed by a fair majority at the November 
election, provides for the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 for the erection of a central library 
‘*designed,” as the bill succinctly states, ‘* for 
public utility rather than for public display.” 
How much such a building is needed in the city, 
those who have noted the remarkable work 
done by the Philadelphia Free Library, and the 
influence that has radiated from its inadequate 
building within the past four years, need not 
be told. But it may be doubted whether any 
other city, at home or abroad, can show so phe- 
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nomenal a library growth within so short a 
time, and with the added facilities and oppor- 
tunities that the new building will give, it is 
hard to foresee limits to the work before the 
Philadelphia library. From the beginning, the 
importance of the free library item in the loan 
bill was recognized by the Philadelphia press 
and had hearty public support, but its history 
was nevertheless a checkered one. Included 
in the original draft of the bill, it was later 
omitted in a revision made by the city coun- 
cils, and perhaps no episode in the library's 
history is more gratifying than the instant 
expression of public opinion which compelled 
the reconsideration of the decision and the 
replacement of the library provision. That 
was, indeed, more of a triumph for the library 
than was the vote of Nov. 2, for it proved 
directly and forcibly how sure was the place the 
library had won in the community. 


None of the subjects presented at the Phila- 
delphia conference of the A. L. A. awakened 
more general interest than the description given, 
at the second Elementary Session, of the meth- 
ods developed in the Cleveland Public Library 
for getting into touch with the children and 
awakening a sense of library ownership in 
their minds. The Library League, organized 
by the Cleveland Public Library in the spring 
of this year, must be accepted as the most sug- 
gestive of recent movements in library work. 
Its simplicity makes it practicable in the small- 
est libraries as well as in the largest; it lends 
itself to the work of the children’s department 
or the children’s library with special fitness ; 
it tends toward the appreciation and care of 
books; and, best of all, it makes for the feeling 
of personal ownership and responsibility, which 
is the foundation stone of the free public libra- 
ry. The inception and organization of the 
league, as described at the conference by Miss 
Eastman, has been given in the Conference 
number of the JoURNAL ; in the present issue, 
Miss Eastman continues the subject, and her 
presentation of the Cleveland League, as it 
exists to-day, is as inspiring as it is practically 
suggestive. Surely, an army of 12,000 chil- 
dren, actually pledged to the loving care of 
books, and brought into organized relationship 
with the public library and with one another 
through that library, must prove a force in the 
future educational development of any city that 
can hardly be overestimated. 


Communications. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHER'’S DILEMMA. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHER is human, he likes appro- 
bation and dislikes censure; but in what feel- 
ings should he indulge when he is credited 
with work he has never done and charged with 
using a method in this imaginary undertaking, 
which method he would not employ if he had 
opportunity? I put this dilemma in an imper- 
sonal form, but the thought is suggested by 
personal experience. 

Miss Edith E. Clarke in her valuable essay 
on ‘‘ Corporate entry” (L. j., Sept., '97, p. 434) 
credits me with compiling a bibliography of 
society publications (which I have not done), 
and expresses regret that I ‘‘ adopted the old- 
time custom of entering societies under the 
place.” Miss Clarke probably refers to my 
**Catalogue of scientific and technical periodi- 
cals,” published by the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1885, which contains very few society jour- 
nals, not cne of which is entered under the 
place of publication. I agree with Miss Clarke 
in thinking the plan an inconvenient cne. 

It may interest readers of the L1sRARY JOUR- 
NAL to learn that a new edition of the ** Cata- 
logue of scientific and technical periodicals, 1665 - 
1895,"’ containing 8600 titles is nearly completed; 
it only awaits the preparation of a library- 
check-list, to which 200 librarians in the United 
States and Canada have courteously contrib- 
uted. 

The new edition will be issued by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and may be expected by the 
close of the current year. 

H. CARRINGTON BOLTON, 


BOOK LISTS FOR LIBRARY DISCUSSION. 


As elsewhere reported, the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club has just held a meeting for the dis- 
cussion of the new books of the year. Similar 
discussions have been held by other clubs, and 
could well be an annual item in the program of 
every state club. But is it necessary that each 
association should print a list of its own, or that 
the lists should continue to overlap one an- 
other? Is it not possible so to arrange the 
meetings devoted to this purpose, that a list 
could be printed for the common use of all the 
associations that wished to use them, each pay- 
ing for the number used? I do not attempt to 
indicate a plan for preparing the lists, or for 
arranging for their discussion, but I believe it 
could be accomplished. The lists could then 
be more widely circulated than when they are 
printed at the cost of single organizations, and 
doubtless some associations that cannot under- 
take the preparation of lists — which are indis- 
pensable to the proper discussion of the books 
— would be able to avail themselves of lists 
prepared inthis way. It might be possible to 
revise and reissue the lists, if done by the lino- 
type, after they had had the advantage of dis- 
cussion in half a dozen states. 

Wo. H. TILLINGHAsT. 


Harvarp CoL__ece 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE WORK FOR CHILDREN IN FREE LIBRARIES.* 


By Mary Wricut Piummer, Director Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is so early inthe movement for children's 


| 


children’s library, a matter of great disappoint- 


libraries that by taking some thought now it | ment to every one. 


would seem possible to avoid much retracing of 
steps hereafter, and it is for this reason that 
even at this early day a comparison of experi- 
ences and theories by those libraries which 
have undertaken the work is desirable and 
even necessary. It is as well, perhaps, to be- 
gin with a few historical statistics, gathered 


from questions sent out last December and from | 


perusal of the LIBRARY JOURNAL reports since 
then. 

Many libraries, probabiy the majority, have 
had an age-limit for borrowers, and the admis- 
sion of children under 12 to membership is of 
comparatively recent date. The separation of 
children from the adult users of the library by 
means of a room of their own was probably 
originated by the Public Library of Brookline, 
which in 1890 set aside an unused room in its 
basement for a children’s reading-room. In 
1893 the Minneapolis Public Library fitted up a 
library for children, from which books circulate 
also, where they had (as reported in December, 
1896) 20,000 volumes, the largest children’s li- 
brary yet reported. In 1894 the Cambridge 
Public Library opened a reading-room and the 
Denver Public Library a circulating library for 
children. An article on the latter undertak- 
ing may be found in the Outlook for September 
26, 1896. In 1895 Boston, Omaha, Seattle, New 
Haven, and San Francisco, all opened either 
circulating libraries or reading-rooms for chil- 
dren, and in 1896 Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, Everett (Mass.) 
and Kalamazoo (Mich.) followed suit. The li- 
braries of Circleville (O.), Milwaukee, Cleve- 
land, and Helena (Mont.) are all projecting 
plans for the same, and probably this year will 
show a notable increase. The new Public Li- 
brary of Chicago has made no especial pro- 
vision for children, from the fact that its situa- 
tion in the heart of the business district of the 
city will prevent many children from coming to 
it, but provision of some sort will be made for 
them at the various branch reading-rooms 
throughout the city. In the new building of 
the Providence Library considerations of cost 
made it necessary to give up the addition of a 


* Read before the Friends’ Library Association of Phil- 
adelphia, and the New York Library Club. 


From all these libraries except the last two, 
reports were received by us in December, 1596, 
on comparing which we found considerable 
similarity of usage, though as there had been 
but little in print on the subject up to 1896 this 
probably arose not from communication between 
the libraries but from the fact that like circum- 
stances and causes produced like effects in dif- 
ferent places. 

Of the 15 libraries reporting, 11 circulated 
books from the children’s room, three making 


| an age-limit for this, while the four remaining 


contented themselves with giving the children 
a reading-room, in which a number of books — 
about 300—were placed, for reading on the 
premises. The temptation for a child who be- 
comes interested in a book, to carry it off when 
closing-hour comes, in order to finish it, is a 
strong one, and of these four libraries one re- 
ported 35 books missing in its first six months, 
or over one-tenth of its stock. Two others 
which circulate from open shelves to all bor- 
rowers lost 100 children’s books in a little over 
12 months. A number of others reported that 
as yet they had taken no inventory of the books 
in the room, and were evidently willing that 
ignorance should remain bliss a little longer. 
Several report that very few books are unac- 
counted for, and one or two that not a book 
has been taken. Free access to the children’s 
books is allowed in all the 15, and in about 
half of them the room is open all day, and in 
two cases in the evening also. 

The number of volumes shelved ranges all 
the way from 300 to 20,000, the average num- 
ber being from 3000 to 4ooo. An age-limit for 
the use of the room is set by seven libraries, 
three of these making the limit for circulation 
only, while eight admit children of any age, 
and doubtless make provision for the very 
youngest. The circulation of these rooms that 
lend books ranges from 65 to 350 as a daily 
average, frequently exceeding this. Asa rule, 
one attendant is kept in the room, with as- 
sistance when necessary, two libraries only re- 
porting two regular assistants and the Boston 
Public Library three. The Detroit Library has 
two attendants in order to give the children 
personal attention. The library at Kalamazoo 
has for one of its assistants a trained kinder- 
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gartner. Eight libraries report no reference- 
books on the children’s shelves and the majority 
of the others only afew such works. The 
largest number of periodicals taken appears to 
be our own list of 10, though by this time the 
libraries reporting in 1896 may have increased 
their number. Instead of taking a variety of 
periodicals, they seem to prefer duplicating a 
few favorites. One library reports a number 
of copies of Puck taken for children, the wis- 
dom of which I should doubt, and two sub- 
scribe for Golden Days. The Minneapolis Li- 
brary circulates 10 copies of St. Nicholas. The 
Boston Public Library, having a large foreign 
clientéle among children as well as adults, takes 
one German and one French periodical for 
them. In the Detroit Library the Scienci fic 
American is on the list, and in our children’s 
library wetake a copy of Harper's Weekly. 

A number of libraries report crowding and 
lack of time and space. In one no periodicals 
can be kept in the children’s library, because 
there is no room for the children to sit down to 
read them. Another reports as many as 75 
children frequently in the room at once, a third 
that the room is so full children have often to 
be sent out, and a fourth, which at the time 
was only a reading-room, that the attendance 
was so large very little could be done except to 
keep order. Most of the libraries report a fair 
proportion of foreigners among the children, 
and one speaks of having many colored chil- 
dren among the readers. 

Turning from these reports to a general con- 
sideration of the subject, we must admit, first, 
that a definite decision as to the object of a 
children’s library is the first thing needful. 

This decision will doubtless vary in different 
libraries, and the results will differ accordingly, 
but almost any decision is better than none, 
since one cannot be arrived at without giving 
much thought to the subject, and the desirable 
thing is that the work should be entered upon 
thoughtfully. 

We have passed the time when reading in 
itself was considered a vast good. The ability 
to read may easily be a curse to the child, for 
unless he be provided with something fit to 
read, it is an ability as powerful for evil as for 
good. When we consider the dime-novels, the 
class of literature known as Sunday-school 
books, the sensational newspapers, the vicious 
literature insinuated into schools, and the tons 
of printed matter issued by reputable publish- 
ers, written by reputable people, good enough 


in its intention but utterly lacking in nourish- 
ment, and, therefore, doing a positive harm in 
occupying the place of better things — when we 
consider that all these are brought within a 
child's reach by the ability to read, we cannot 
help seeing that the librarian, in his capacity 
as selector of books for the library, has the 
initial responsibility. Certain classes of the 
printed stuff just spoken of do not, of course, 
find their way into children’s libraries, since they 
are barred out from all respectable shelves ; 
but we are still too lenient with print because 
it is print, and every single book should be 
carefully examined before it goes into a library 
where children have access to the shelves. 

But given an ideal selection of books, or as 
near it as wecan get and still have enough books 
to go around, is just the reading of them — that 
is, the passing of the eye over the types, gain- 
ing a momentary impression—the most de- 
sirable thing to be got out of them? Are there 
not here and there children who are reading to 
the lasting detriment of their memories and 
powers of observation and reflection, stuffing 
themselves with type, as it were? Nearly 
every observant librarian knows of such cases. 
Are there not days when the shining of the 
sun, the briskness of the air, the greenness of 
the turf and of the trees, should have their 
invitation seconded by the librarian, and the 
child be persuaded away from the library in- 
stead of fo it? Weare supposed to contribute 
with our books toward the sound mind, but we 
should be none the less advocates of the sound 
body — and the child who reads all day indoors 
when he ought to be out in the fresh air among 
his kind, should have our especial watching. 

But, granted the suitable book and the suita- 
able time for reading, what do we know of the 
effect our books are having? We count our 
circulation just the same whether a book is 
kept two days—about long enough for the 
family to look at the pictures—or a week. 
Whether it has been really read we do not 
know. Sometimes I think those pencilled notes 
on the margin, recording the child's disgust or 
satisfaction, should have more meaning for us 
than they do. At least, they prove that the 
book has taken hold of the reader's imagination 
and sympathies. Don’t let us be too severe 
with a criticism written in the honest feeling of 
the moment (if it be in pencil); we are really 
gathering psychological and sociological data 
for which the child-study clubs would thank us, 


perhaps. 
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I see only one way in which we can be en- 
abled to estimate fairly the value of what we 
are doing, and that is by so gaining the good- 
will and confidence of the children as to get 
them to answer our questions as to their read- 
ing or to tell us of their own accord what they 
get from it. From this information we may 
make our inferences as to the value of our 
books in themselves, and may be enabled to 
regulate their use. A child whose exclusive 
diet is fairy-tales is evidently over-cultivating 
the imagination; a girl who has outgrown 
children’s books and dipped into the premature 
love-stories that are written for her class needs 
our most careful guidance; a boy whose whole 
thought is of adventure, or who cannot read 
anything but jokes, is also in a critical con- 
dition. 

In short, the judicious regulation of the chil- 
dren’s reading should be made practicable for 
the librarian, if the children's library is to be 
the important agency in education which it may 
be made. 

In regard to the desirability of amusements 
in the library, I own that I am somewhat scep- 
tical. The library has its own division of labor 
in the work of education, and that division is 
the training of the people to the use and appre- 
ciation of books and literature. An argument 
in favor of games is that they draw in children 
who might not otherwise come, but I should 
fear they would be drawn in finally in such 
crowds as to be unmanageable. Books properly 
administered should have the same drawing 
power, and their influence, once felt, is toward 
quietness and thought, rather than toward ac- 
tivity and skill with the complications of dis- 
pute and cheating that may arise from the use 
of games. Children are natural propagandists. 
Let one child find that at the children’s library 
he may select his own books from a good-sized 
collection, may find help in his composition- 
work, the news of what is going on in the 
world in the shape of an attractive illustrated 
bulletin-board, different every week — and to- 
morrow 10 children will know of it, and each 
of these will tell other 10, and so on. The 
library will have all the children it can attend 
to eventually, and they will have come gradual- 
ly so that the assistants shall have been able 
to get a proper grasp of the situation, while 


the earlier children will have been somewhat 
trained to help, like the elder brothers and 
sisters in a family. 

Certain freedoms may be granted in the chil- 


dren’s library as an education for the adult 
constituency of the future; for instance, the 
guarantee may be done away with, thus putting 
the child on his honor to pay his own fines and 
damages —the only penalties for not doing so 
being those which society naturally inflicts on 
offenders —the debarring from privileges and 
from association. If there is nothing injurious 
or doubtful onthe shelves, freedom in choice of 
books may be allowed to the smallest child, 
only he must know that help and guidance are 
at hand if he wishes them, and if a tendency to 
over-read in any one direction or in all is no- 
ticed, the librarian should feel at liberty to 
make suggestions. And asto freedom of ac- 
tion, the maxim should be that one man's 
liberty ends where another man’s begins. No 
child should be allowed to disturb the room or 
to interfere with the quiet of those who are 
studying, for many children, more than one 
would think, really come to study. But the 
stiffness and enforced routine of the school- 
room should by all means be avoided. There 
should be no set rules as to silence, but con- 
sideration for others should be inculcated, and 
in time the room will come to have a subduing, 
quiet atmosphere that will insensibly affect 
those who enter. Whispering, or talking in a 
low tone, where several little heads are bent 
together over picture-books, is certainly admis- 
sible, and the older heads are very soon quiet 
of their own accord, each over its own book or 
magazine. 

After the selection of the books themselves 
there is nothing so important as thoughtful ad- 
ministration, a practical question, since the em- 
ployment of assistants comes in under this 
head. Educators have for some time seen the 
mistake of putting the cheapest teachers over 
the primary schools — kindergartners have seen 
it—and it remains for the library to profit by 
their experience without going through a simi- 
lar one. If there is on the library staff an 
assistant well read and well educated, broad- 
minded, tactful, with common sense and judg- 
ment, attractive to children in manner and 
person, possessed, in short, of all desirable 
qualities, she should be taken from wherever 
she is, put into the children’s library, and paid 
enough to keep her there. There is no more 
important work in the building, no more deli- 
cate, critical work than that with children, no 
work that pays so well in immediate as well as 
in far-off results. Who that has met the fault- 
finding, the rudeness and coldness too frequent 
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ina grown-up constituency, would not expand 
in the sunshine of the gratitude, the confidence, 
the good-will, the natural helpfulness of chil- 
dren! And it rests partly with the assistant to 
cultivate these qualities in them, and so modify 
the adult constituency of the future. 

I say thoughtful administration because the 
children's library is no sooner opened than it 
begins to present problems. Some of these are 
simply administrative and economic, others take 
hold of social and ethical foundations. There 
will be scarcely a day on which the librarian 
and the children's librarian will not have to put 
their heads, and sometimes their hearts, to- 
gether over puzzling cases —cases of fraud, 
of mischief-making, of ignorant evil-doing, of 
inherited tendencies, physical, mental, and 
moral —and sometimes it will seem as if the 
whole human creation were incurably ailing, 
and the doctrine of total depravity will take on 
alarming probability. But at this point some 
sound, smiling, active boy or girl comes in with 
acheerful greeting, and pessimism retires into 
the background. And all this reminds me of 
one more quality which the children’s librarian 
must have—a sense of humor. It is literally 
saving in some circumstances. 

Our own experience has led to the following 
suggestions, made by the children’s librarian in 
our library to those who come in at given hours 
from the other departments to take her place or 
to assist her. It will be seen that most of them 
are the product of observation and thought 
arising from the daily evidence of the room 
itself: 

** Always tell a child how to fill out his ap- 
plication-blank, even when you are busy. Tell 
him just where to write his name in the register 
and stay near him till it is completed. When- 
ever it is possible, go to the shelves with a 
child who has just received his card of member- 
ship. Show him where different kinds of books 
are to be found. Ask him what kind of book 
he likes. Show him one or two answering to 
his description and then leave him to make his 
own selection. 

‘* Explain the routine carefully and fully to 
children just beginning to use the library. 

** Let no child sign the register, look at a book, 
receive or present an application, with soiled 
hands. Soiled and crumpled applications are 
considered defective and cannot be accepted. 

** Do not expect or demand perfect quiet. Fre- 
quent tapping upon the desk excites the chil- 
dren and betrays nervousness on the part of 


the person in charge. Let the discipline of the 
room seem to be incidental ; let the child feel 
that it is first and foremost a library where 
books are to be had for the asking, and that 
you are there to make it easier to get them. 

** Never call children’s numbers, but use their 
names if necessary, though a glance of recog- 
nition pleases them better. Do not force ac- 
quaintance. Children like it even less than 
grown people. Be sympathetic and responsive, 
but beware of mannerisms or effusiveness. 
Remember, too, that questioning is a fine art, 
and one should take care not to offend. 

** Speed is not the first requisite at a children’s 
desk. Children have more patience with neces- 
sary formalities than grown people. 

** Let some of the children help in the work 
of the room, but do not urge them to do so. 

“‘Avoid stereotyped forms of expression 
when reproving a child or conversing with him. 
Let him feel that you are speaking to him per- 
sonally ; he will not feel this if he hears the 
same words used for 50 other boys.” 

For evening work, when there is no circula- 
tion of books: ‘‘ sead to them sometimes; talk 
to them at others ; and sometimes leave them 
quite alone. They are more appreciative when 
they find you are leaving work to give them 
pleasure than they would be if they found you 
were making their pleasure your work.” 

These are a few of the instructions or sug- 
gestions consequent upon daily observation and 
experience. Doubtless every children’s libra- 
rian could supplement them with many more, 
but they are enough to show what I mean by 
‘*thoughtful administration.” 

Occasionally the librarian who serves children 
will have to take account of stock, sum up the 
changes for better or for worse in the use and 
treatment of the room, in the manners and hab- 
its of the children and in their reading. She will 
have to retire a little from her work, take a 
bird's-eye view of it, and decide if on the whole 
progress is making toward her ideal. Without 
identifying itself with any of the movements 
such as the kindergarten, child-study, and social 
settlement, without losing control of itself and re- 
signing itself to any outside guidance, the chil- 
dren’s library should still absorb what is to its 
purpose in the work of all these agencies. ‘‘ This 
one thing I do,” the librarian may have to keep 
reminding herself, to keep from being drawn off 
into other issues, but by standing a little apart 
she may see what is to her advantage without 
being sucked in by the draft as some enthusiastic 
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movement sweeps by. Must she have no en- 
thusiasm? Yes, indeed ; but is not that a bet- 
ter enthusiasm which enables one to work on 
steadily for years with undiminished courage 
than the kind that exhausts itself in the great 
vivacity of its first feeling and effort? 

It will not be long after the opening of the 
children's library before an insight will be 
gained into domestic interiors and private lives 
that will make the librarian wish she could fol- 
low many a child to his home, in order to secure 
for him and his something better than the few 
hours’ respite from practical life which they 
may get from the reading of books. When the 
boy who steals and the girl who is vicious be- 
fore they are in their teens, have to be sent 
away lest other children suffer, it is borne in 
upon the librarian that a staff of home-mission- 
aries connected with the library to follow up 
and minister in such cases would not be a bad 
thing —and she has to remind herself again 
and again that it is not incumbent on any one 
person to attempt everything, and that Provi- 
dence has other instrumentalities at work be- 
sides herself. The humors of the situation, on 
the other hand, are many. The boys who, 
being sent home to wash their hands, return in 
an incredibly short time with purified palms and 
suppressed giggles, and on persistent inquiry 
confess, ‘‘We just licked 'em,” present to one 
who is ‘‘ particular” only a serio-comic aspect; 
and the little squirrel who wriggles to the top 
of the librarian’s chair until he can reach her ear 
and then whispers into it, ‘‘ There couldn't be 
no library here ‘thout you, could there?” is 
not altogether laughable; but incidents of pure 
comedy are occasionally to be set over against 
the serious side. 

Last spring, with a view to gaining informa- 
tion directly in the answers to our questions 
and indirectly in the light the answers should 
throw on the character of the children, we chose 
150 boys and girls who were regularly using 
the library and sent to them a series of ques- 
tions to be answered in writing. They were 
apparently greatly pleased to be consulted in 
this way, and it seemed to us that very few of 
the replies were insincere in tone, or intended 
merely to win approbation. From the roo re- 
plies worth any consideration I have drawn 
these specimen answers: 

One of the first questions we asked was, 
** How long have you been using the library ?” 
Of 10oo who answered, 25 had used the li- 
brary more than six months, 33 more than 


a year, 22 more than two years, I1 more than 
three years, nine more than four years, and 
one six years, since books were first given 
out to children. Many children first hear of 
the library when they are 13 and over, and 
after 14 they have the use of the main library, 
so that in their case the time of use is neces- 
sarily shorter. However, if a child has not 
done with the children’s library by the time he 
is 14, we allow him to continue using it until he 
wishes to be transferred. 

Of 100 children, 68 reported that other mem- 
bers of their families used the library, while 32 
reported themselves the only borrowers. This 
is interesting in connection with their answers 
to the question, ‘‘ Does any one at home or 
at school tell you good books to read?" 71 
reported yes and 29 no, about the same pro- 
portion. In many families the parents are of 
a mental calibre or at a stage in education to 
enjoy books written for children, and we have 
found that children often drew books with their 
parents’ tastes in view. One little girl whose 
own tastes led her to select a charming little book 
on natural history was sent back with it by an 
aunt who said it was not suitable and requested 
one of the semi-demi-novels that are provided 
for quite young girls, as being much more ap- 
propriate. The difficulty in keeping ‘* hands 
off’ in a case where grown people are thus in- 
fluencing children injuriously can be fully ap- 
preciated only by one who knows and cares 
for the children. 

Fifty-seven children reported that they were 
read to at home or that they read to their younger 
brothers and sisters, while 43 stated that their 
reading was a pleasure all to themselves. The 
large number who shared their reading was a 
pleasant surprise to us, evincing a companion- 
ship at home that we had hardly anticipated. 

Twenty-eight children stated that they pre- 
ferred to have help in selecting their books, 63 
that they preferred to make their own choice, 
while nine said it depended. 49 said that 
they came to the library to get help in writ- 
ing their compositions or in other school- 
work, while 51 said they did not, one proudly 
asserting, ‘‘I am capable of writing all my 
compositions myself,” and another, seeming to 
think help a sort of disgraee, ‘‘I do not come 
to the library for help about anything at all.” 

Seventy out of the 100 children answering 
used no library but ours — the others made use 
of their Sunday-school libraries also. 

An inquiry as to the books read since New 
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Year's, the questions being sent out in May, 
brought out the fact that an average of six 
books in the four and a half months had been 
read—not a bad average, considering that it 
was during term-time in the schools, when 
studies take up much of the child’s otherwise 
spare time. Boys proved to prefer history and 
books of adventure, travel and biography, toany 
other class of reading; girls, books about boys 
and girls, fairy stories and poetry. The tastes 
of the boys on the whole were more wholesome, 
and the girls need most help here. It is not 
at all unlikely that it is chiefly the wars and 
combats in history which make it interesting to 
the boys, as they seem to go through a san- 
guinary phase in their development that nothing 
else will satisfy; but many of them will get their 
history in no other way, and since wars have 
been prominent in the past it is of no use to dis- 
guise the fact. Fairness to both sides would 
seem to be the essential in the writing of these 
children’s histories and historical tales, since 
the ability to stop and deliberate and to make 
allowances is rare even in grown people and 
needs cultivation. 

The question as to the best book the child had 
ever read brought in a bewildering variety of 
answers, proving beyond a doubt that there had 
been no copying or using of other children’s 
opinions. ‘While no list can be given, the reasons 
they offered in response to a request for them 
were often interesting. Girls wrote of ‘* Little 
women”: ‘‘It isso real, the characters are so real 
and sweet.” ‘‘I feelasif I could act the whole 
book.” ‘‘ This story has helped me a very 
great deal in leading a better and a happier 
life.” ‘‘It shows us how to persevere,” etc. 
Boys like ‘‘ The Swiss family Robinson” ‘‘ be- 
cause it describes accurately the points of a 
shipwreck and graphically describes how a man 
with common sense can make the best of every- 
thing.” Another, “ because it shows how some 
people made the most of what they had.” An- 
other, ‘‘It shows how progressive the people 
were.” One liked “ Uncle Tom's cabin” ‘“‘ be- 
cause it describes life among the colored peo- 
ple and shows how they were treated before the 
war”; another, ‘‘ because it is a true story and 
some parts of it are pitiful and other parts 
are pleasant.” A boy of 12 says of ‘‘ Grimm’s 
fairy tales,” ‘‘ They are interesting to read, and 
I learn there is no one to give you wings and 
sandals to fly — you have to make your own.” 
Another likes ‘‘ John Halifax” ‘‘because it 
tells how a boy who had pluck obtained what 


he wanted and made his mark in the world.” 
“Pluck,” I imagine, in a boy’s mind stands 
for the old virtue of the poets, ‘‘ magnanimity,” 
that included all the rest. Harper’s story- 
books are still read and appreciated ‘‘ because 
they tell me about different kinds of people's 
ways, about animals, and a little about history.” 
Another child “‘ learned games out of them, and 
how to tell the truth and the use of the truth.” 

A child of eight puts in a pathetic plea worth 
considering for the Prudy books, ‘‘ because I 
understand them better than any books I have 
read.” An incipient author says that she uses 
the library because ‘‘I make a good deal of 
stories and find pretty ideas.” 

Perhaps the most enlightening replies came 
in answer to the question, ‘‘ Can you suggest 
anything which would make the library more 
interesting than itis now?” One delightfully 
reassuring boy says, ‘‘I like the children’s li- 
brary to stay just the same, and a boy who 
never went there would like it. I'll bring more 
boys.” ‘Pictures of art’ are requested, and 
‘ta set of curiosities from all parts of the 
world.” As we regard the children of all na- 
tionalities and types crowding about the desk 
on our busy days we sometimes think we al- 
ready have this latter item. ‘‘A prize for the 
best story every month.” ‘ More histories.” 
** Pictures of noted menon the walls.” More 
fairy-tales.” ‘‘ More magazines.” ‘‘ Books show- 
ing how to draw.”" ‘‘ A pencil fastened to each 
table.” ‘Stories in Scottish history.” ‘‘ More 
books of adventure.”’ ‘‘ More funny books.” 
‘‘A chart of real and genuine foreign stamps.” 
‘* Lectures for children between ro and 14, with 
experiments accompanying them.” ‘‘A one- 
hour lecture once a week by noted men on dif- 
ferent subjects.” ‘‘ A book giving the value of 
celebrated paintings.” ‘‘More books. The 
shelves look bare," as indeed they do after a 
rush-day. ‘‘ Rules to keep the children in or- 
der,” from a nine-year-old who has doubtless 
suffered. ‘‘ Not to be disturbed by other boys 
for unknown crimes,” says one mysterious vic- 
tim of something or other. ‘‘ Historical fic- 
tion.” ‘Catholic books.” ‘‘ Tanks with fishes, 
in the windows.” ‘‘An aquarium; children 
would enjoy seeing pollywogs change to frogs 
every time they came to the library.” This is 
the comment of a little girl, I am glad to say. 
‘*School-books.” ‘‘More amusement for little 
children.” This was before we bought our 
linen picture-books. And the ‘ Elsie books,” 
and Oliver Optic, and Castlemon are vainly de- 
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sired by two orthree. The general sentiment 
is pretty well voiced by one child who says, 
** The library is just perfect in about every re- 
spect.” 

We feel that with this enumeration of desid- 
erata, the children’s library has its work cut 
out for it for some time to come, and that these 
evidences of the children's likings and needs 
have removed a certain vagueness from our 
ambitions. With lectures and experiments, 
reading clubs, and possibly original stories, in 
contemplation, there is no danger of rust from 
inaction, especially as to obtain any one of these 
there are serious obstacles to overcome. But 
always and everywhere the library should put 
forward its proper claim of the value and use 
of the book —though in the word book I by no 
means include all that goes under the name. If 
there are lectures with experiments or lantern- 
slides, they should be attended by information 
as to the best literature on the subject and the 
children encouraged to investigate what has 
been printed, as well as to take in through the 
ear. Thereis no “digging” in lecture-going, 
and it is ‘‘digging” that leaves a permanent 
impression on the mind. The lecture should 
stimulate to personal research. From reading 
aloud together at the library in the evening, 
reading clubs may come to be formed, each 
with a specialty, decided by the tastes of the 
members. The writing of stories, particularly 
if the library selected the subject, might be 
made the occasion of the use of histories, bi- 
ographies, travels, etc. Quiet games in the 
evening for the older children, of a nature to 
require the use of reference-books, would be 
strictly within the library’s province. Personal 
talks with the children about their reading, if 
judiciously conducted, are always in order. 
With a generation of children influenced in 
this way to use books as tools and a mental re- 
source as well as for recreation, and to find rec- 
reation only in the best-written books, the li- 
brary constituency of the future would be 
worthy of the best library that could be im- 
agined. 

The bulletin-board is attracting attention 
generally as a means of interesting children in 
topics of current interest, and such a periodical 
as Harper's Weekly is invaluable when it comes 
to securing illustrations for this purpose. Sand- 
wiched in among the pictures, we have occa- 
sionally smuggled in a printed paragraph of 
useful information or a set of verses, and our 
latest move, to induce more general reading of 


the periodicals, has been to analyze their con- 
tents on the bulletin, under the head of ‘ Ani- 
‘*Short stories,’ 


mals,” ‘* Sports,” ‘* Engines,’ 
‘**Long stories,” etc. Boys who ‘‘know what 
they like” are beginning to turn to this analy- 
sis to see if there is anything new on their 
favorite topic, and to explain the workings of 
the board to other boys, and the desired end is 
gradually being brought about. As the refer- 
ences are taken down to make way for new 
ones, they are filed away by subject, making 
the beginnings of a permanent reference list. 

Birds, the new magazine with its colored 
plates, is a boon for the children's room, and 
The Great Round World is good for the assistant- 
in-charge and the teachers who come to the 
room, as well as for the children. 

In order to add to the number of books with- 
out overstepping our rules as to quality, we are 
beginning, though not yet very systematically, 
to look over the works of certain authors of 
grown-up books with a view to finding material 
that can be understood sufficiently by children 
to interest them. A number of Stevenson's 
books can be given to boys and girls, and we 
hope to find many others. Most children, I 
think, read books without knowing who has 
written them, and if we can induce them to 
learn to know authors and can interest them 
in a writer like Stevenson, we can feel fairly 
secure that they will not drop him when they 
are transferred from the children’s room to the 
main library. 

Perhaps it is best always to have a working 
hypothesis to begin with, in children’s libraries 
as elsewhere; but we can assure those who 
have not tried it that facts are stubborn things, 
and the hypothesis has frequently to be made 
over in accordance with newly-observed facts, 
and theories may or may not be proven correct. 
The whole subject is as yet in the empirical 
Stage, and the way must be felt from day to 
day. Ifthe children’s librarian lives in a con- 
tinual rush, what “leisure to grow wise" on 
her chosen subject does she have? and if she 
is hurried constantly from one child to another, 
what chance have the children for learning by 
contact with the individual?, which, as Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder truly says, is the method 
most sure of results. This contact may be had 
most naturally, it seems to us, through the 
ordinary channels of waiting on the children, 
provided it is quiet, deliberate waiting upon 
them. We go out of our way to think out new 
philanthropies and are too likely to forget that, 
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as we go about our every-day business, natural | 
opportunities are constantly presenting for | 
strengthening our knowledge of and our hold 
upon the people who come to us—who are 
sent to us, I might almost say. 

The registry and the charging-desks offer 
chances for acquaintance to begin naturally 
and unconsciously and for much incidental im- 
parting of seed-thoughts. And it is in these 
every-day chances, if appreciated and made the 
most of, that the work of the children’s library 
is going to tell. The necessity of especial 
training in psychology, pedagogy, child study, 
and kindergarten ideas, has been treated of re- 
cently ina paper before the A. L. A. There is 
no doubt that the ‘‘ called" worker in this field 
will be better for scientific training, but let him 
or her first be sure of the call. Itis quite as 
serious as one to the ministry, if not more so, 
and no amount of intellectual training will 
make up for the lack of patience and fairness 
and of a genuine interest in children and realiza- 


tion of their importance in the general scheme, 


METHODS OF WORK FOR CHILDREN : 
By Linpa A, EASTMAN, First Assistant 


‘‘Ir is in the air,” whispered a gentleman 
sitting next to me at the Philadelphia confer- 
ence during an animated discussion of methods 
of work with children, and referring to the wide- 
spread interest in the subject which is marking a 
new phase in library progress. The facts which 
substantiate his remark would indicate that the 
time is ripe for the development of this phase: 
a full conception of the public library idea 
carries with it a necessary emphasis on the 
work with the young, for if the public, the great 
mass of the common people, is to profit greatly 
by its public library, it must be trained into the 
use of books —trained from childhood. 

There is being forced upon us a realization 
of the inadequacy of any educational system 
which does not provide this needed training, 
and the result is already showing in the earnest 
efforts toward a wiser co-operation on the part 
of the two great educational forces, the school 
and the library; and in the closer and closer 
union of these two and one other force, the 
home, and the incidental co-ordination of church, 
society, and all other agencies, organized or in- 
dividual, for the uplifting of mankind, lies the 


solution of the problem. 


To sum up, the requisites for the ideal chil- 
dren's library, as we begin to see it, are suitable 
books, plenty of room, plenty of assistance, and 


| thoughtful administration. Better a number of 


children’s libraries scattered over a town or 
city than a large central one, since only in this 
way can the children be divided up so as to 
make individual attention to them easy. But 
if it devolves upon one library to do the work 
for the entire town, and branches are out of the 
question, something of the same result may be 
obtained by providing at certain hours an extra 
number of assistants. I can imagine a large 
room with several desks, at each of which 
should preside an assistant having charge of 
only certain classes of books, so that in time 
she might come to be an authority on historical 
or biographical or scientific or literary books 
for children, and the children might learn to go 
to her as their specialist on the class of books 
they cared most for. Perhaps this may sound 
Utopian. I believe there are libraries present 
and to come for which it is entirely practicable 


THE CLEVELAND LIBRARY LEAGUE. 
Librarian Cleveland (O.) Public Library. 


The library needs of a great city, as regards 
its children, have never been so fully set forth 
as in the paper presented by Rev. Mr. Fairchild 
at the Philadelphia conference,* and the at- 
tempts to look these needs squarely in the face, 
must result in an effort to meet them. 

The system as proposed requires modifica- 
tion, but its main feature would stand, demand- 
ing that children’s libraries be as numerous and 
available as are the public schools. The branch 
library should be near the school building, or, 
possibly, both for economy of building and 
administration and for closer co-operation, even 
under the same roof with the school, each keep- 
ing its own identity and doing its own work, 
but doing it better because of the proximity 
and help of the other. The library could occupy 
one wing of the building and have its own out- 
side entrance, as well as one from the school ; 
there should be a reference-room containing the 
ordinary reference-books for the use of all, 
which the children should be taught to use sys- 
tematically in connection with their’ school-work; 
and there should be, preferably on separate 


*L. Oct., 1897, p. 19. 
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floors, the adult and the children’s circulating 
libraries, serving also as general reading-rooms, 
and each having its adjoining quiet study-room 
and aclub-room. The large central hall, which 
is a feature of so many modern school build- 
ings, might be utilized for lectures, concerts, 
and art exhibitions, and thus the building now 
unused, excepting during school hours, would 
become a centre of intellectual life for the 
neighborhood. Parents and teachers would 
meet more frequently and with good result ; 
and, more important still, parents and children 
would have a common centre for their intel- 
lectual interests, which would be strengthened 
and cemented, with who can say what gain in 
family happiness. The placing of the children's 
library in a separate building from the adult 
would seem to be a mistake in principle, for 
the peril tothe home life in the lack of common 
interest of the individual members of the family 
is one to be reckoned with and counteracted in 
every possible way, and there is constant danger 
that institutional work will unwittingly increase 
this peril instead of lessening it. The children’s 
library, then, would be under the same roof 
with the adult, that parent and child might be 
encouraged to visit it together. 

The branch library would be supplemented, 
as Mr. Fairchild suggests, by children’s home 
libraries in districts where needed, these libra- 
ries being in charge of missionaries (in an in- 
tellectual and moral sense) whose labors would 
be with the straying lambs of the fold. 

Such a system would make possible that 
needed element which was the keynote of Miss 
Adams’ paper* — fersonal contact and individual 
aid. 

It was an effort to supply this element more 
largely, if possible under existing circumstances, 
which led to the experiment of the Children's 
Library League — a movement which is at 
least proving that something more is needed 
than has been done for the children in the past. 
The league is not accomplishing that some- 
thing as yet, and of itself never can do so; but 
if this attempt shall help toward the final result, 
it will have been worth while. 

The October number of the LrpRARY JOURNAL 
(p. 151-153) gives the conference account 
of the formation of the Cleveland Library 
League last spring, and the objects in view in 
Starting it. At the time of that report the 
membership had reached 3500. There was a 


* LL. j., Oct., 1897, p. 28. 
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greatly increased use of the library by league 
members throughout the summer, and, it is 
confidently believed, a better use. When the 
books were sent out to the schools this fall 
they were accompanied by a letter to the teach- 
ers, explaining the league and asking that all 
children who draw books through the schools 
be invited to join it, if they had not already 
done so at the library or its branches. A blank 
sheet headed with the league agreement was 
sent with each letter, to be returned with the 
signatures to the library, where the certificates 
of membership were then made out and sent to 
the children. The roll began at once to swell 
very rapidly, and at present the total number is 
12,615. 

The long-promised badges were awaited with 
great eagerness, and when they finally arrived 
were worn with pride by the members as an 
outward and visible sign of loyalty to the 
cause. The badge is a neat little affair of 
white metal, the design an open book bearing 
the words Cleveland Library League; itis going 
to be of great use is showing us which of the 
children using the library are members of the 
league. The members pay for their badges, 
which cost them three cents apiece. 

Saturday afternoon, Nov. 6, was the date set 
for the league mass-meeting. And a mass- 
meeting itwas! Music Hall, the largest audi- 
torium in the city, was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and a sea of eager, restless faces it 
was to look upon. Parents and teachers had 
been invited to attend, but there were few of 
them present; a great mistake was made — we 
realized it when it was too late, and we empha- 
size it that it may not be made by others — in 
not limiting admission to such children as were 
under the care of teacher, parent, or adult 
friend ; as it was, the hall was filled and emp- 
tied again without an accident, but some of us 
went home afterwards to dream of dreadful 
things which might have occurred when that 
audience of nearly 5000 children was dismissed. 

Judge Hutchins, the president of the Library 
Board, presided, and opened the meeting with 
a short address, in which he compared the work 
of the Library League with that of the Humane 
Society. 

The words for the league song, written by 
Miss Glasier, were given, with their ringing 
chorus: 

“Oh, we are the League, the Library League, 


The League ten thousand strong, 
And if you value the bright new books, 


Join us and sing our song.”’ 
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After music and a reading, Mr. Brett madea 
few remarks somewhat as follows : 

** Judge Hutchins has told you how the Li- 
brary League originated and of its wonderful 
growth. The Library League was organized 
because in our work in the library we need 
your help to take care of the books, and have 
asked you to come together this afternoon be- 
cause we wanted you to meet one another and 
to realize what a great association you were 
members of ; and to realize how many earnest, 
active helpers we might count in our work. I 
would like to tell you many things about the 
library, but will only take your time to tell 
you of one part of its work and of the reason 
why I think we may count on your help. A 
large part of the work of the library is for the 
children and the young people. It supplies 
books to the schools which increase the interest 
of your studies and renders them more profit- 
able. Your teachers are constantly referring 
you to these books, and we are supplying 
them. We also try to give you the best books. 
They do not belong to the library board, nor 
do they belong to those of us who have the 
pleasant duty of caring for them in the library. 
The library board holds them in trust for you 
and for the other people of Cleveland, who pay 
for them and own them, and have the right to 
use them. Now you know that it is just be- 
cause there are so many of you who have the 
right to use the books that we need your help 
to take care of them. Pencils are so apt to 
make marks when they don’t mean to, and 
leaves to have their corners turned down and 
become soiled, nobody knows how, and book 
covers to get wet and grimy, that it will take 
the keenest watchfulness of all the 12,000 mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Library League to pre- 
vent any of these things from happening to the 
books of the Cleveland Public Library. I am 
sure if we all work together in this way we 
can have a library which will be clean and 
beautiful, and a delight to us all.” 

The stereopticon views were the main feat- 
ure of the afternoon. The series of six fres- 
coes, the ‘‘ Evolution of the book,” from the 
Congressional Library, were thrown on the 
canvas, and the wonderful story they tell was 
explained by Professor Muckley, of the Public 
Schools. These were followed by numerous 
views of the great libraries of the country, and 
views of our own city. 

Several features as planned for the program 
had to be omitted to shorten the exercises, and 


although the children, bubbling over with ani- 
mation and enthusiasm, declared that they had 
had a good time, some of us were sceptical as 
to whether, after all, it had paid in the way in 
which we had meant that it should. 

The league has become so large that we 
must depend upon reaching it in sectional meet- 
ings and in print, and a little inexpensive 
scheme for book-mark bulletins, which the chil- 
dren will get with their books, will, it is hoped, 
prove an effective medium of communication. 
There is no question but that the sentiment for 
the more careful usage of the books is resulting 
in a saving of them sufficient to pay for the 
printing of such bulletins; and the training in 
the idea that public property must be preserved 
and cared for is something which is sadly 
needed. By such means it may be possible to 
keep the children in touch with the spirit of the 
league, and also to greatly influence and direct 
their reading. To the latter end organized 
work is being begun on a small scale in the 
shape of reading clubs composed of league 
members, under the direction of older persons; 
the work which might be done along this line 
seems almost endless, and the little which can 
be done is pitifully insufficient. New York, 
with its city history clubs, seems to be starting 
a movement worthy of being followed. 

The one great point which our league seems 
to be proving conclusively is that our city — and 
ours is not an exception in this respect — con- 
tains thousands of children who are not being 
reached by the ordinary methods of library 
work, children who are being drawn to the li- 
brary by it as an advertising medium; and that 
many of them are the children who most need 
the broadening, brightening, sweetening influ- 
ence of good books, one needs but to see them 
to be assured. The league in itself is sufficient 
to reach but a fraction of these children. We 
were told by a teacher of an instance of several 
members of the league to whom the coming 
downtown to that league meeting was the event, 
almost, of their little lives — so narrowed have 
their lives been within the limits of the poor 
suburb where they live, that they actually did 
not remember having seen our public square 
before that day. To such the league is much, 
but not enough, nor are books sent them 
through the schools enough. They, of all chil- 
dren, need to have the world broadened for 
them by having a library, a bright, attractive 
branch library, within easy reach, and to be 
made to feel that it is theirs to enjoy. 
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JUSTIN WINSOR. 
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Justin Winsor, LL.D., librarian of Harvard | 


University and president of the American Li- 
brary Association, died at his residence in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on October 22, after a brief 
illness. Dr. Winsor’s sudden death came as a 
shock to his many friends and associates at 
home and abroad, for he seemed still in the 
prime of vigor and activity, and had only this 
summer, in connection with the International 
Conference, taken up again active relations in 
the library association, with which his name 
was for so many years intimately associated. 
Since the death of Dr. Poole in 1894, his death 
is the heaviest loss that has befallen American 
librarianship since it became recognized as a 
definite calling, for though his later fame as an 
historian has overshadowed his eminence as a 
librarian, he was one of those library pioneers 
who have made possible the profession as it 
exists to-day. 

Dr. Winsor was born in Boston, January 2, 
1831, of a line of sturdy New England ancestry. 
He entered Harvard with the class of 1853, 
among his classmates being Charles W. Eliot, 
with whom, as president of Harvard, he was 
later to have such close relations. After grad- 
uation he went abroad and continued his studies 
in Paris and at the University of Heidelberg, 
giving special attention to bibliographical and 
historical research. In 1868 he was appointed 
superintendent of the Boston Public Library, 
succeeding Prof. Jewett, having proved him- 
self the man for the place in the remarkable 
report prepared by him as chairman of the 
visiting committee of the library trustees, just 
previous to Prof. Jewett’s death. Until July, 
1877, he directed the affairs of the Boston 
Public Library, and during this period of near- 
ly 10 years’ headship he proved his administra- 
tive genius for the work, and left his perma- 
nent impress upon that library, and indeed 
upon librarianship in the United States. At 
the date of his election the Boston Public Li- 
brary contained about 144,000 volumes and 
40,000 pamphlets, and had a yearly circulation 
of about 178,000. When he left it the main 
building and the eight branches established un- 
der his direction contained 314,000 volumes 
and 100,000 pamphlets, while for 1876 the cir- 
culation was 947,621. 

His acceptance of the position of librarian of 
Harvard University in the summer of 1877, as 
successor to the venerable John L. Sibley, 
whose term of office dated from 1856, gave ad- 
mirable scope to his rare organizing power 
and scholarly tastes. Under his direction that 
library has reached a degree of completeness 
and usefulness in its special field equalled by 
few university libraries, while at the same time 
his connection with it gave opportunity for the 
scholarly labors with which his name is most 
frequently associated. 

Dr. Winsor's connection with and influence 
upon organized library work continued almost 
without a break during what may be termed its 
first decade —the period from 1876-86, in 
which the foundations were laid on which the 
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‘library movement" of to-day rests. During 
that formative period, his strong common sense, 
keen intellect, and executive ability were potent 
factors in shaping the policy of the American 
Library Association, in whose ranks he was a 
foremost figure. From the beginning the pro- 
ject of organized library effort had his hearty 
co-operation, and the first paper in the first 
number of the initial volume of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL was ‘‘ A word to starters of libraries” 
from his vigorous pen. He was the natural 
choice for president of the Association at its 
organization meeting in the centennial year, 
and he held that position uninterruptedly until 
1885, when he was succeeded by Dr. W. F. 
Poole, remaining thereafter one of the council- 
lors of the Association, At the 2ist anniver- 
sary conference in Philadelphia in June of this 
year he was re-elected president, and in that 
office he represented the American Library As- 
sociation at the London International Confer- 
ence with dignity and distinction, as he had 
done 20 years previously at the International 
Conference of 1877. For the last eight or nine 
years Dr. Winsor's increasing historical labors 
had withdrawn him to a considerable degree 
from library relations. The St. Louis confer- 
ence of 1889 was the last that he attended, 
and his utterances upon library topics were of 
late years but few and far between, though dur- 
ing the early years of the JOURNAL he was one 
of its most constant and notable contributors. 

It is as an historian and scholar that Dr. Win- 
sor was most widely known. His literary ac- 
tivity was remarkable, and his voluminous con- 
tributions to American historical literature were 
of permanent importance and value. 

His magnum ofus was the great ‘‘ Narrative 
and critical history of America,” in eight vol- 
umes, published during 1884-1888, which he 
edited, and which was essentially his own 
conception. He also edited the ‘‘ Memorial 
history of Boston,’ in four volumes, pub- 
lished during 1880-82; and he had planned 
a series of studies of early American his- 
tory, of which three volumes have appeared 
—‘' Christopher Columbus,” 1891, ‘‘ Cartier to 
Frontenac,” 1894, and ‘* The Mississippi basin,” 
1895. Among his other works may be men- 
tioned the ‘‘ Reader’s handbook of the Ameri- 
can revolution,” 1880; ‘‘ Bibliography of the 
original quartos and folios of Shakespeare,” 
1876; and ‘* Was Shakespeare Shapleigh ?"” 1886, 
He was also editor of Harvard University 
Bulletin, of the Bibliographical Contributions of 
Harvard University Library ; contributor to 
the American Historical Association, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and other learned 
bodies, and author of numerous valuable pam- 
phlets on historical and bibliographical subjects. 
Dr. Winsor was vice-president and correspond- 
ing secretary of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and had been president of the American 
Historical Society. His funeral services were 
held in Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, on Oct. 
25, and were attended by a large representation 
of librarians, and by many distinguished citi- 
zens, including the governor of the state. 
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THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL LI- 
BRARY CONFERENCE. 
THE POST-CONFERENCE TRIP, Continued. 


Tue week comprising July 26-31 was a free 
week left open to the members for trips in any 
direction that suited their fancy. Paris, Can- 
terbury, Isle of Wight, and Ireland were some 
of the places visited by them, while others re- 
mained in London. Saturday morning, July 31, 
found over 50 of the A. L. A. reunited at the 
Liverpool st. station in London, ready to leave 
for Cambridge. They found themselves in the 
enormous crowd which leaves London to enjoy 
that British institution, Bank Holiday. The uni- 
versity town was reached a little after 12, and, 
lunch over, the party proceeded to visit the 
various colleges under the leadership of Mr. 
Jenkinson of the University Library, Mr. Web- 
ster, and Mr. Pink. St. John’s, Trinity, the Uni- 
versity Library, Corpus Christi, Kings, Queens, 
and others were included. After dinner there 
were walks along the ‘‘ backs” and boat-rides 
onthe Cam. On Sunday various churches were 
visited, and some strayed off to Girton and 
Newnham. In the afternoon a most enjoyable 
reception was given by Mayor Darwin, son of 
Charles Darwin, and his wife. Private recep- 
tions were also given, and the Cantabrigians 
made a lasting impression upon the hearts of 
their visitors by their cordial kindness and 
thoughtful attentions. 


ELY AND PETERBORO’, 


Monday, Aug. 2, the A. L. A. arrived at Ely 
after an interesting ride through the fen coun- 
try of England. Ely Cathedral was, of course, 
the objective point of interest, though a few took 
in the unique chapel of Prior Crauden as a side 
issue. This first of the great northern cathe- 
drals was of intense interest, with its beautiful 
nave, its original Norman aisles, and its exqui- 
site octagon and choir ; it was carefully studied 
in the short time allowed, and then the line of 
march was taken to the station for Peterboro’. 
The view of the front of Peterboro’ was a sad 
disappointment, for it was completely covered 
by a staging, put up for necessary repairs. The 
interior, however, well repaid a visit, and one 
of the deans kindly pointed out some of its many 
interesting peculiarities. The party reached 
Lincoln in time for a late dinner, and while that 
interesting ceremony was being enjoyed the 
arrival of Mr. Briscoe, of Nottingham, was an- 
nounced. He had not been able to resist the 
pleasure of greeting his fellow-librarians once 
more, and he was warmly welcomed. 

LINCOLN AND YORK, 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Briscoe and the 
local librarian were on hand to show the visi- 
tors in the brief time allowed all that could be 
crowded into it. First to the Guildhall, then up 
to the cathedral, which was viewed from the out- 
side, and later the whole cathedral was shown 
by the dean. Hurried visits to the remains of 
the Bishop's Palace, the Roman Gate, and the old 
castle, filled the allotted time, and then the party 
went on to York at 12.30 p.m. Dinner was had 


at York, and then came a visit to the cathedral, 
which was shown by aremarkable verger. To 
those who knew, it mattered little if his architect- 
ure was somewhat mixed, and to those who 
didn’t, it mattered less. The grand cathedral 
was enjoyed, and every part of it was explored 
by the party, and then a weary walk around 
the walls was undertaken, and the ‘ Bars” 
visited. 

Wednesday was a free day, with an excursion 
to Scarboro’ for those who wished. About 20 
went, and enjoyed it greatly. Some stayed at 
York, saw St. Mary’s Abbey, and were received 
informally by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House, while a delightful trip to Ripon Cathe- 
dral and Fountain’s Abbey was taken by others. 
The cathedral at Ripon is small, but has several 
features of interest, one being a Saxon crypt 
under the nave. 


DURHAM AND NEWCASTLE. 


Thursday morning, on again to Durham, 
where sits crowned the queen of all English ca- 
thedrals, seemingly as immutable as the ever- 
lasting hills, and speaking to all of the old 
feudal days when the bishops of Durham held 
regal state, and even defied the king himself. 
An agreeable attendant showed the cathedral, 
chapter-house, and library. ‘The castle was 
also visited, the party being admitted at whole- 
sale rates, threepence a head. Then a thun- 
der shower broke upon them, and amidst a 
pouring rain a retreat was made to the station, 
where the train was taken for Newcastle. Here 
a delightful program of entertainment had been 
devised. At 10.30 on Friday the visitors were re- 
ceived in the council chamber by the mayor and 
council, and speeches of welcome were made and 
acknowledged by Mayor Goolden, Sheriff Beat- 
tie, Alderman Stephens, and Mr. F. M. Crun- 
den. Thence to Fish Quay, where the Tyne 
Commissioner's boat was waiting to take the 
party on a trip up and down the river. All the 
interesting features on either bank of the river 
were pointed out—the Elswick works where 
warships for different nations were being con- 
structed, flour-mills, gas-works, engine-shops, 
one of them formerly having been Stephenson's, 
etc., etc. On the return trip the party was 
greatly pleased with the halt made abreast of 
the Wellesley training ship, where, at a signal, 
the ship and rigging literally swarmed with 
boys, who sang the Jubilee song, ‘* Victoria our 
Queen.” A welcome lunch was served on board 
the boat. An intended landing at the Pity Me 
salmon fishery, to see the salmon nets drawn in, 
was prevented by a sudden shower, which 
stopped, however, asthe boat arrived at the 
Fish Quay. Some of the party proceeded to 
the Public Library, but the greater part, under 
the guidance of Mr. Heslop and Mr. Homes, 
mounted the never-ending stairs of the Norman 
Keep, and explored its intricate passages. A 
visit to the cathedral church of St. Nicholas, 
the Library, and Natural History Museum fol- 
lowed, and then a hurried retreat home to pre- 
pare for the dinner in the Grand Assembly 
Rooms, where, after the feast, toasts were drunk 
and speeches made by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
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author of ‘‘ Italy and her invaders,” Dr. David 
Masson, Mr. Flower, Mr. Crunden, and oth- 
ers. A prompt departure from the Assembly 
Rooms was caused by a reception awaiting the 
visitors at the “Lit. & Phil.’’ (otherwise 
Literary and Philosophical Society ; but no 
native, however, knows it by the latter designa- 
tion). Dr. Hodgkin, the president of the ‘* Lit. 
& Phil.,” received, and delighted all with his 
cordiality and wit. Many residents of New- 
castle were present, and the evening passed all 
too quickly. One pleasant incident was the pre- 
] sentation to the A. L. A. of Dr. Watson's his- 
ory of the * Lit. & Phil.” by Dr. Hodgkin, and 
at 10 p.m. reluctant adieus were bade to the 
kind hosts, with many expressions of appre- 
ciation and gratitude. 


SCOTLAND : EDINBURGH. 

Saturday, Aug. 7, the line of march was re- 
sumed, and the pilgrims left at 9.30 a.m. for 
Melrose, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh. We wish 
we were able in a few words to describe the 
beauties of that ride through the Cheviots —the 
high, wild moors, with sometimes but a solitary 
tree in sight, sheltering a little white-washed 
cottage nestled in its tiny garden, the wild, bare 
pastures with their circular stone folds in which 
to shelter the sheep from the driving storms, 
the banks of purple heather, the clear running 
streams, all were full of beauty and poetry. 
The train was late at Melrose, and the visits to 
Abbotsford and Dryburgh were all too hurried, 
but the party made the most of what they saw, 
and many decided it to be the most enjoyable of 
all days. A hasty race across the long foot- 
bridge at Melrose to catch a tardy train was 
fortunately successful, and at a late hour the 
happy, tired travellers were distributed among 
their respective hotels in Edinburgh, where a 
good night’s sleep prepared them for the fol- 
lowing day. What each one did on Sunday it 
would be impossible to tell. Early church, late 
church, St. Giles, the Castle, Arthur’s Seat and 
Salisbury Crag, Calton Hill and Holyrood, 
were all visited. One interesting discovery was 
made in Grey Friars’ Churchyard. On the large 
stone commemorating those who had suffered 
for conscience's sake, a real see also was found, 
in a reference for further information to several 
named authors and their works. 

Monday at 10 a.m. the clan was gathered in 
the museum of the Municipal Buildings under 
the leadership of Mr. Morrison, librarian of the 
public library, Mr. Ferguson, and other friends, 
and shown through the church of St. Giles, the 
Parliament House with its law courts, its great 
hall, its Advocates’ Library of over 300,000 
volumes, and the Signet Library of over 65,000 
volumes, then to the Castle, with its many places 
of historic interest and its superb situation, then 
down High street, past the site of the ‘‘ Heart of 
Midlothian,”” John Knox's house, and the Tron 
church, to Holyrood. Here another halt was 
made, the beautiful chapel examined, and the 
palace explored, the party being shown by ex- 
press permission through the Queen's private 
apartments. Then came a delightful drive 
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around Arthur's Seat, a return through some 
other parts of the old city which had not been 
previously seen, and a hurried visit to a mag- 
nificent new hall arranged principally for con- 
certs, in which are placed four organs. At 
abeut three o'clock the party alighted at the 
beautiful library building, a gift to the city 
from Andrew Carnegie, and found a most satis- 
factory feast awaiting them in the handsome 
reference-room. In the absence of the Lord 
Provost, who was attending to the King of 
Siam, Bailie Gulland presided, and after the 
feast the usual toasts to the Queen and Presi- 
dent were given, followed by expressions of 
good-will from both the Scots and Americans. 
Luncheon over, the brakes were again at the 
door for a most charming drive of over nine 
miles (much of the way by special permission 
through Lord Rosebery'’s park) to the great 
Frith of Forth bridge. A tug took the party half 
way across the Frith, and immediately under the 
bridge, which is a mile long, and then gradually 
a slight idea of its magnitude dawned upon 
them. The drive back to Edinburgh was by 
another route, and on arriving there it was 
necessary to exchange farewells and thanks. 


STIRLING TO GLASGOW, 

Seven o'clock Tuesday morning found the 
procession again on the move for Stirling Cas- 
tle, which was reached a little after eight, and 
thoroughly invested and investigated. Then 
on to Callander by train, where the brakes 
were taken for the Trossachs. Each one re- 
members the beauty of that ride, and the trip 
over Loch Katrine; and who will forget the 
wonderful swing of the kilt of the bagpiper as 
he marched beside the coaches with a dignity 
comparable only to that of a drum-major? 
From Loch Katrine to Loch Lomond was beau- 
tiful, but a change had come over the spirit of the 
weather, and when Loch Lomond was reached 
the rain began to fall, and only glimpses of the 
wonderful beauty of the scene could be had 
from under the shelter of umbrellas. 


GLASGOW, 

The party was met at the landing at Loch 
Lomond by Mr. Barrett, librarian of the Mitch- 
ell Library of Glasgow, who, with his cordial 
companions, did much to enliven the watery 
voyage. Glasgow was reached that evening, 
and marching orders received forthe next day. 
That strictly business methods prevail in this 
fine city was strikingly shown by the program 
for Tuesday, issued on the arrival of the visi- 
tors, on which not only the exact place, hour, 
and minute were noted, but a list of streets 
through which they were to pass, and the order 
in which the carriages were to be driven. Soa 
little before g on Wednesday morning all were 
ready to start, and though the clouds wept and 
continued to weep all the morning, the comfort- 
able carriages provided were dry and cosey, 
and the visitors saw enough of Glasgow to 
realize how fine a city itis. The first visit was 
to the great Mitchell Library, where the circu- 
lation is over half a million, and the number of 
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readers much larger. Mr. Barrett, the libra- 
rian, showed with just pride the workings of 
the institution and the great reading-room, 
where hundreds are constantly reading books 
and magazines. Then to Stirling’s and Glas- 
gow Public Library, incharge of Mr. Patterson, 
to Baillie’s Institution Free Library in charge 
of Mr. Simpson, and then to the cathedral, 
which was shown by Mr. Chaimers, architect, 
who pointed out its monuments, beauties, and 
peculiar construction in a clear and able man- 
ner. From the cathedral to the grand City 
Chambers, thence through the beautiful West 
End Park to the magnificent buildings of the 
university, where the University Library, with 
more than 100,000 volumes, and the most in- 
teresting parts of the buildings were inspected, 
and the famous Hunterian Museum was visited, 
in charge of Dr. Young. An hour only was 
devoted to glimpses of the riches contained in 
these collections, and then the line of march 
was taken to the Windsor Hotel, where a sub- 
stantial lunch was waiting. The Lord Provost 
presided. The usual toasts and kind remarks 
followed. As this was to be the last formal re- 
ception of the American party, an added note of 
heartiness was expressed by the speakers in 
their farewell remarks, and a warm apprecia- 
tion voiced by the Americans of all the wealth 
of kindness and courtesy shown them by their 
English and Scotch cousins. 

At 1.30 the Americans were driven to the sta- 
tion, and then came the breaking up and disper- 
sion of the party, which had journeyed together 
so pleasantly for nearly seven weeks. Some 
were to remain still longer and revel in the beau- 
ties of Scotland, England, and the Continent, and 
only 24 turned their faces homeward. At Liv- 
erpool a number, with the travelling habit 
still strong upon them, went to Chester and 
delighted their eyes with a sight of its quaint 
rows, walls, and cathedral. Others found time 
for the Art Gallery and Library in Liverpool, 
and Mr. Cowell, of the Liverpool Library, was 
the last to wave farewell as the Scythia left the 
wharf. 


HOMEWARD BOUND, 


Of the voyage home little need be said, but 
that little emphatic in dispraise of the Cunard 
Co. for retaining such a steamer in the passen- 
ger service, and taking good money for the 
tortures suffered on board. All state-rooms are 
in the stern, immediately over the machinery, 
and when, as happened in this case, the weather 
is rough, the screw is out of the water about 
one-fourth of the time, and sleep is impossible. 
A fellow-sufferer sends this characterization 
from Kipling, which is perfect : 


“ A ram-you-damn-you liner 
With a pair of bucking screws." 


On the morning of August 23 the party 
landed in Boston, coming safely through the 
perils of the Custom House, and each one took 
his or her way home, happy in the memory of a 
most rich and delightful experience and glad 
once more to be on native soil, 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Tue fine new building of the Chicago Public 
Library was formally opened on the evening of 
Oct. 9, or ‘* Chicago day,” the 26th anniversary 
of the great fire, when a largely-attended re- 
ception, with appropriate exercises, was held 
in the beautiful delivery-room. Addresses were 
made by Charles Thornton, corporation counsel 
of Chicago, by A. F. Hirsch, president of the 
board of trustees, and by Rev. Dr. E. G. Hirsch, 
and the building was inspected by throngs of 
admiring citizens, visitors being guided by the 
library staff, who explained the various depart- 
ments and their fittings. On Monday, Oct. 11, 
the library opened for business, and since then 
the regular routine has been carried on, al- 
though the final fittings and arrangements of 
the building are still to be completed. 

The building, which has been in process of 
erection for about five years past, has cost 
nearly $2,000,000, and must rank as one of the 
finest library structures in the United States. 
Its cost was met by legislation permitting a 
special library tax, from which a gross annual 
appropriation of $500,000 was made available 
for a period of six years, a sum, however, that 
sustained considerable shrinkage on account of 
uncollected taxes Now that the building is 
completed, a one-mill tax is authorized, which 
‘will result in an annual income of about $240,- 
ooo. The site was chosen by the aldermen on 
April 2, 1890, and the foundations were laid in 
1893. The building is located on Dearborn 
Park, formerly occupied by the Fort Dearborn 
Military Post, and it gives house-room to the 
local G. A. R. — which occupies a fine separate 
series of rooms, on a 50-year lease — as well as 
to the library. 

The ground-plan is rectangular, the eastern 
side fronting on Michigan avenue, and the 
northern and southern bounded respectively by 
Randolph and Washington streets. In style 
the building is massive, severe, and imposing, 
of gray Bedford stone, smooth finished, but the 
interior has been decorated with lavish richness, 
and elaborate care has been given to all details. 
The accompanying plans and view make clear 
the arrangement of the building. 

The main entrance is at Washington street, 
where a great arch with magnificent bronze 
grille work and decorations leads into a 20-foot 
vestibule, on either side of which are two ele- 
vators, while in front is the grand stairway, 15 
feet broad, leading to the delivery-room on the 
second floor. A second entrance is given on the 
Randolph street side, which is a simple portico 
with doric columns. The first floor is chiefly 
given up to the administrative work of the 
library. It contains the two delivery station 
rooms, where books are received from and given 
out to the delivery wagons ; a telephone-room ; 
the staff bicycle-room; the repair-room; a 


large room, now given up to public documents, 
but in which a bindery may some day be in- 
stalled; a room in which the department for the 
blind will be placed, and the bound newspaper 
room. A mezzanine floor gives accommodation to 
the two well-lighted cataloging rooms, which are 
directly under the librarian’s office and over the 
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repair-room and bindery, are fitted with a book 
elevator and telephones, have direct communi- 
cation with the stacks, and are connected by 
a stairway with the librarian’s office and the 
ground floor. On the other side are the janitors’ 
and watchmen’s quarters. 

On the second floor the south end is given up 
to the great delivery-room, 136x 49 feet in dia- 
meter, rich in mural decorations, mosaic work, 
and beautiful fittings, lighted by the large centre 
dome, and backing directly upon the three- 
storied steel] stack-room, with its immediate 
shelving capacity of 360,000 v. Occupying the 
north half of this floor is the G. A. R. Memorial 
Hall, the remaining space being given up to a 
registry-room, business office, order department, 
and librarian’s room. 

The third floor is chiefly devoted to the beau- 
tiful reading-room, 140 feet long, 55 feet wide, 
and 33 feet high, extending along the entire 
northern front, and lighted from all sides; con- 
necting with this is the reference-room, 139 x 39, 
well lighted, with a seating capacity of 176, and 
shelving for 2000 v., to which free access is 
given. On this floor also are the public catalog- 
room, a reference stack-room, special study- 
room, and a periodical stack-room. The top 
floor contains an art department of three rooms 
— reading-room and two stack rooms, and sev- 
eral rooms to which no definite purpose has yet 
been assigned; whilethe basement is devoted to 
the heating, lighting, and ventilating apparatus, 
vaults for storage, etc. 

Including the shelving in all departments, the 
total book capacity of the library is 2,000,000 
v., though present arrangements are made for 
but 300,000 v. The hours of opening for the 
circulating department are from 9 a.m. to 8.30 
p-m., except Sunday; for the reading and 
reference departments, 9 a.m. to Io p.m. On 
Sunday these latter departments are open from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


A LIBRARY LEAGUE AT THE PREN- 
DERGAST LIBRARY. 


Tue Prendergast Library of Jamestown, N. 
Y., has followed the example set at Cleveland, 
by establishing a Library League, which was 
started inthe latter part of October. A chil- 
dren's room was evolved out of what was for- 
merly the trustees’ room, and it was first opened 
on the league day, when a children’s reception | 
was held for one afternoon. The room was | 
decorated with autumn leaves; there were pict- | 
ures on the walls; open shelves were filled | 
with about 300 selected books, classed under | 
such headings as ‘‘ How to make things,” | 
**Stories about people,” ‘‘ Fairy stories,” ‘* In- 
dians,” ‘‘ Stories of war, soldiers and sail- 
ors,” etc.; while the new low chairs were 
grouped invitingly about the small oak tables, 
on which lay children’s magazines. Near the 
entrance was hung a framed copy of the honor 
roll of the Library League. Over tooo children 
attended the opening, and all seemed interested | 
and enthusiastic in the league project. The | 
establishment of the children's room and the | 
league had been announced by Miss Hazeltine 


| Etta Giffen. 


before the opening at the various private and 
public schools, so that there was general antici- 
pation among the children, and the success of 
both has been assured from the beginning. The 
Maxson book-mark has been adopted for use in 


the children’s department. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


ON Nov. I, according to the promise made by 
Mr. Young, the new Congressional Library was 
opened for readers. The great reading-room 
was completely equipped and ready for busi- 
ness, and the departments, except those of 
fine art and music, were also in readiness. 
About 350,000 v. were in place on the shelves 
at the date of opening. It is intended to make 
the reading-room a place for readers rather 
than for sightseers, and on the opening day, 
in addition to the large sign, ‘‘ For library 
readers only,” hung at the entrance, a watch- 
man was stationed at the door to make inquiry 
of visitors whether they came to read or to in- 
spect. Only the former were admitted. Read- 
ers were waiting admittance at nine o'clock, 
when the doors opened, and the attendance 
during the day was large, despite unfavor- 
able weather. The working of the book-carry- 
ing machinery proved satisfactory, and it is 
stated that the time consumed in securing a 
book from any stack or ‘‘ deck "’ is less than five 
minutes. The call-slip is filled in by the reader 
and handed to the attendant, who slips it in a 
pneumatic tube connected with the stack where 
the book wanted is shelved, at the same time 
pressing a button to notify the stack attendant 
that an order is onthe way. Atthe stack the 
order is received, a return message sent by 
pressing a button, and the book deposited in 
the carrier apparatus and started onthe journey 
to the reading-room. On the first day but one 
slight mishap was reported to a single carrier. 
A number of volumes were sent on this day to 
the Capitol by means of the underground book 
railway, which proved thoroughly effective and 
satisfactory. The library hours are now from 
nine a.m. to 10 p.m., and it has been decided 
to have the building open on Thanksgiving 
day and other holidays. Possibly Sunday 
opening will follow. 

The reading-room for the blind has already 


| proved its usefulness, and though it contains 


as yet but comparatively few volumes, its use is 
steadily increasing. It is in charge of Miss 
The plans for its development 
include a series of free readings, to be given 


| for an hour every afternoon, for the pleasure 


and instruction of its special class of users. 
The estimates to be submitted by the Libra- 
rian of Congress for the next fiscal year have 
been nearly completed by Mr. Young. They 
include a request for a second assistant libra- 
rian at $3000 per year, and for an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 for the purchase of books in- 
stead of the $4000 heretofore appropriated. 
Perhaps the episode in connection with the 
new building, which has attracted most general 
recent attention, was the discovery of the omis- 
sion of Thomas Moore from among the poets 
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whose names are inscribed on the walls of the 
building —an omission that aroused the light- 
nings of the Hibernian societies, and created a 
general tempest in a teapot in the columns of the 
press. Inthe Washington 7imes of Oct. 6 Mr. 
Spofford gave a simple statement of the matter, 
that should have put a quietus upon the pro- 
tests and the fiery and generally inaccurate 
paragraphs regarding the ‘‘ omission.” He 
said: ‘‘ No attempt was or could be made to 
inscribe a catalog of even the most eminent 
poets upon the walls of the library, from obvious 
want of space. As to British poets and their 
relative merits, while no agreement in opinions 
can be expected, the few for whose names room 
could be found are writers ranked among the 
foremost by the verdict of successive genera- 
tions of readers. It is no detraction from the 
merits of Moore or Cowper or Dryden, that 
they are not found inscribed, any more than it 
detracts from the merit of Hume that Gibbon 
was chosen for a statue of a great historian. 
Still less is there any cause to misrepresent the 
choice as ‘a studied attempt to insult Irish- 
men’ by omitting Moore and Davis, and ‘ giv- 
ing prominence to Froude and others who have 
libelled Ireland and her sons.’ The name of 
Froude is not to be found in the building.” 


THE KANSAS CITY PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


On Sept. 1 the new building of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Public Library was formally opened, 
through the medium of a public reception, held 
for two successive days from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
During this time nearly 20,000 citizens inspected 
the building, which was beautifully decorated 
with palms and cut flowers. Music was fur- 
nished, and visitors were received by the mem- 
bers of the board of education and their wives, 
and by the librarian, Mrs. C. W. Whitney. 
The assistants acted as guides in the different 
departments, and the high school cadets served 
as ushers. 

Those familiar with the history of the Kansas 
City Public Library fully appreciate all the new 
building means as the happy ending of a long 
struggle with insufficient support and lack of ac- 
commodation. The library was started in 1877, 
and its growth has been slow and hampered, 
but by persistent effort a solid foundation of 
30,000 volumes has been laid, and in the new 
building it is assured of a prosperous and use- 
ful future. 

Ihe decision that a new building was a neces- 
sity was reached by the board of education — 
which acts also as the library board —in the 
winter of 1893. The matter was taken up by 
the Commercial Club and vigorously urged, and 
in the spring of 1894 the question of voting an ap- 
propriation of $200,000 for the purpose was sub- 
mitted to the people and was carried by a large 
majority. The site of the building cost $30,000 
additional; plans were accepted in the latter 
part of 1895 and work was begun in the spring 
of 1896. The building is located on a lot with 


a frontage of 132 feet and a depth of 144 feet. 
A broad vestibule gives entrance to the rotunda, 
at the end of which is the delivery-counter and 
the stack-room, made by the Fenton Company, 


with a capacity for 125,000 volumes. Opening 
into the rotunda are the reading-room, catalog- 
ing-room, reference-rooms, assistant librarian’s 
office, children’s room and the reception-room, 
making it possible for the librarian to oversee 
each department. The most pleasing feature 
of the new building is the children’s room, a 
large, airy southeast room, wherein all the 
juvenile books and periodicals are found, and 
where the children may select the books from 
the shelves. Portraits of authors and other 
prominent people are mounted on cardboard, 
and are exhibited on anniversary days. This 
room is in charge of a trained assistant. 

On the second floor is a special room for the 
high school students, a woman's club room, and 
several reference-rooms, together with the of- 
fices of the Board of Education. In the base- 
ment is a fully-equipped bindery, under the 
management of the librarian. 

The most important step in connection with 
the new building was the decision, made in 
August of this year, that after Jan. 1, 1898, the 
low membership fee hitherto charged should be 
abolished and the library should be entirely free 
to the public. It is also planned to establish 
delivery stations in several outlying school- 
houses, and to increase the purchase of books 
as largely as possible during the next few 
months. A number of gifts have been received 
since the installation in the new building. 


Librarp Association of the United 
fiingdom. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, LON- 
DON, OCT. 20-22, 1897. 

THE 20th annual meeting of the L. A. U. K. 
was held in the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
London, during Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, Oct. 20-22. Naturally, any general 
meeting of the association came rather as an 
anti-climax after the great International Con- 
ference of July, but the association was unwill- 
ing to let the Jubilee year pass over without the 
usual annual meeting, more especially as it 
marked the 20th anniversary of its foundation. 

The first session, on Wednesday morning, 
was opened with the address of the president, 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, which was an historical 
sketch of the development of the L. A. U. K. 
during the past 20 years, and of the correspond- 
ing progress in library affairs. The recent 
International Conference was duly noted, and 
the pending change in the organization of the 
association, by which it would become an in- 
corporated body, was mentioned as giving op- 
portunity for extended and effective work. 
Private book-collecting also had attention, and 
an excellent summary was given of the quali- 
ties necessary in librarianship. 

The report submitted by the council stated 
that since September, 1896, 18 places had 
adopted the public libraries acts ; during the 
year delegates had been appointed to promote 
a superannuation bill for municipal officials ; 
the necrology included Robert Harrison, one of 
the founders of the association, Mr. Archer, 
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late librarian of the National Library of Ire- 
land, and J. B. Bailey, former librarian of the 


Royal College of Surgeons. The announce- | 


ment of the resignation of ]. Y. W. MacAlister, 
honorary secretary, was acknowledged with 
deep regret. 

Dr. Garnett spoke briefly of the character 
and work of Panizzi, in recognition of the 
Panizzi centenary. Mr. Sidney Webb treated 
‘*The functions of the public library in respect 
to political science,” stating that as the 19th 
century had been the century of natural science, 
the 2oth century would probably prove the cen- 
tury of political science, and urging that public 
libraries should occupy themselves in collecting 
materials for this study, and make themselves the 
future museums of sociology. Mr. Welch, Mr. 
F. T. Barrett, Dr. Garnett, and others contrib- 


uted to an interesting discussion of the subject. | 
‘“*The public library and the schools” was | 


discussed by Mr. Ballinger, of Cardiff Public 
Library. ‘‘ The durability of modern book pa- 
pers” was considered by J Y. W. MacAlister, 
and in the ensuing discussion H. B. Wheatley 
explained the investigation of the subject un- 
dertaken by a committee of the Society of Arts. 

In the afternoon Cyril Davenport, of the 
British Museum, dealt with ‘‘ Library bindings” 
in a useful and practical manner; W. H. K. 
Wright, of Plymouth Free Public Library, gave 
some interesting ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Li- 
brary Association, 1877-97"; T. Mason de- 
scribed ‘‘ Local prints and records of a London 
parish (St. Martin-in-the-Fields)”; J]. Potter 
Briscoe, of Nottingham, contributed an account 
of ‘‘ The Bergen Public Library,” the largest 
free library in Scandinavia ; and H. D. Roberts, 
of St. Saviour’s Public Library, explained a 
‘*System of issuing periodicals in the reading- 
room.” 

At Thursday’s morning session the first pa- 
per was ‘On the conduct of a scientific so- 
ciety,” by R. Steele, assistant secretary of the 


Chemical Society, in which he cited as chief | 


problems the choice of books, the storing of 
elementary text-books, and the question of 
ephemeral and obsolete literature. Three pa- 
pers by advocates of the Dewey decimal classi- 
fication followed —‘* Notes on shelf-classifica- 
tion,” by T. W. Lyster, ‘‘ The Dewey notation 
and some recent criticisms,” by Stanley Jast, 
and ‘‘ The decimal classification and relative lo- 
cation,” by R. A. Peddie. An animated dis- 
cussion followed. 

‘* The national libraries of France and Great 
Britain and their catalogs" were described by 
Mr. McFarlane, of the British Museum, who 
was followed by R. K. Dent with a paper en- 
titled ‘* Titles, or traps for the unwary,” in 
which were pointed out the frequent misleading 
adoption of different titles for the same book. 
The advantages of ‘‘ Public library bulletins” 
were urged by F. A. Turner, of Brentford, who 
quoted some opinions to show that the printed 
catalog as now issued was doomed, and that 
the reading public was better served by receiv- 
ing at frequent intervals cheaply printed lists of 
additions. Mr. Thomas Formby, sub-librarian 
of the Liverpool Public Library, spoke with 


| authority on *‘ Public reference library experi- 
| ences,’ and discussed the problem of helping 
readers, the treatment of complaints, the tech- 
nicalities of cataloging, and the training of boy 
assistants. E. Wyndham Hulme, librarian of 
| the Patent Office, gave an interesting account 
of ‘* English patent law,” tracing the birth of 
industrial monopolies on the Continent, the 
origin of the Elizabethan industrial monopolies 
and the history of patent law to the rise of the 
| patent specification in the 18th century. Mr. 
| Cotgreave, of West Ham, in *‘A subject in- 
| dex to English literature,’ described the elab- 
| orate compilation upon which he is now occu- 
| pied. In the evening a conversazione was held 
in the gallaries of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly. 

On Friday morning F. T. Barrett, of the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, in the form of 
‘* Brief notes on some minor matters in library 
practice,” offered practical suggestions on the 
repairing of books, the keeping of unbound 
parts of periodicals, marks for identification, 
special designs for end papers, labels, and 
stamps. A discussion followed, in which nu- 
merous questions were put to and answered by 
Mr. Barrett. ‘‘ The progress of library work 
| in villages " was the subject of a paper by Sir 
| Edmund Verney, who spoke of what had been 

done at Middle Claydon, Bucks. In the course 

| of the discussion Mr. J. R. Boosé, of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, called attention to the tact 
that the agents-general for the colonies would, 
on application, supply village libraries with 
books about Greater Britain. ‘The need of 
endowed scholarships in the training of librari- 
ans” was presented by Frank Campbell, of the 
British Museum. Joseph Gilburt, of Day's Li- 
brary, had a paper on “ Fiction: some hard facts 
about it,” vigorously condemning slum-fiction 
and tenth-rate novels. Attention was drawn 
to ‘‘Some old treatises on libraries and librari- 
ans’ work,” by Mr. A. Clarke, assistant libra- 
rian, Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
and the question of ‘‘ The statistics of English 
publishing and the need of an official bibliog- 
raphy” was taken up by W. E. A. Axon, who 
urged the necessity of a complete register of 
all books and pamphlets issued in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Wheatley and President Ted- 
der took part in the discussion that followed, 
the latter referring to certain proposals on the 
subject made by him in a paper read before the 
Bibliographical Society. Basil Anderton gave 
some instances of ‘‘The value of forgotten 
volumes.” ‘The Birmingham Old Library” 
was described by C. E. Scarse; Frank Curzon 
had an informing paper on ‘‘ Yorkshire village 
libraries"; and Herbert Batsford contributed 
some valuable ‘‘ Suggestions on the formation 
of a small library of books on ornament and the 
decorative arts,” in which he also mentioned the 
books he regarded as indispensable in a refer- 
ence library, as well as those. desirable as rep- 
resenting special art industries. 

In the evening the annual dinner took place 
at the Hotel Cecil, at which Mr. Tedder pre- 
sided, and Dr. Garnett and Mr. Leslie Stephen 
spoke. 
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American Cibrarn Association. 


President ; Justin Winsor, Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Secretary: Melvil Dewey, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany. 

Treasurer > Gardner M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 


TRANSACTIONS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Tue executive board of the A. L. A. met at 
the Clarendon Hotel, Oxford, England, July 
24. Present: President Justin Winsor, Vice- 
Presidents F: M. Crunden and Hannah P. 
James, Secretary Melvil Dewey, and Treasurer 
Gardner M. Jones. 

The secretary and recorder were authorized 
to appoint needed assistants for their work. 

Standing committees and annual reporters 
for the year were appointed, according to the 
schedule of organization following. 

The president and secretary were made the 
program committee for the Chautauqua meet- 
ing; the local committee, Miss M. Emogene 
Hazeltine, James Prendergast Free Library, 
Jamestown, and associates. 

It was voted that the papers so far as prac- 
ticable be printed and distributed in advance of 
the meeting ; that all papers should be read in 
advance by the program committee, the time 
being limited from five to 20 minutes. 

The chief two topics for the 1898 meeting 
were selected as ‘‘ The training of librarions 
and assistants” and ‘‘The library's allied 
agencies for popular education,"’ with special 
reference to the Chautauqua system, reading 
circles, study clubs, correspondence schools, 
extension courses and similar educational agen- 
cies outside the public school and the public 
library. 

It was voted that there shall be, as at the 
Philadelphia meeting, an Elementary Section 
and a College and Reference Library Section 
for topics specially pertaining to those respec- 
tive fields. 

The secretary was directed to express in the 
name of the Association its thanks to the nu- 
merous institutions and individuals who had 
done so much to make the visits of the dele- 
gates to the International Library Conference 
memorable for hospitalities and courtesies ex- 
tended. MELviIL Dewey, Secretary. 


A. L. A. ORGANIZATION, 1897 - 98. 


President; Justin Winsor, Harvard Univer- 
sity Library. 

Vice-presidents: Rutherford P. Hayes, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus, O.; Hannah P. 
James, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.; Frederick M. Crunden, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary: Melvil Dewey, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N. Y. 

Treasurer: Gardner M. Jones, Public Library, 
Salem, Mass. 

Recorder Helen E. Haines, JOURNAL, 
New York City. 

Executive board: The President, Ex-president 
(W. H. Brett, Cleveland Public Library), 


Vice-presidents, Secretary, Recorder, and 
Treasurer. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Publishing Section: W: C. Lane, Atheneum, 
Boston (for three years); George Iles, New 
York City (for three years); W: I. Fletcher, 
Amherst College Library (for two years); R. 
R. Bowker, Liprary joUuRNAL, New York 
City (for two years); Melvil Dewey, New 
York State Library (for one year). 

Finance: James L. Whitney, Public Library, 
Boston ; W: E. Foster, Public Library, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; C: K. Bolton, Public Library, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Co-operation; C. W. Andrews, John Crerar Li- 
brary, Chicago; W: H. Brett, Public Library, 
Cleveland, O.; F. H. Hild, Public Library, 
Chicago ; A. J. Rudolph, Newberry Library, 
Chicago; Mrs. Z. A. Dixson, Chicago Uni- 
versity Library, Chicago. 

Public documents: R. R. Bowker, Liprary 
JOURNAL, New York City, and associates. 

Foreign documents: C: H. Gould, McGill Uni- 
versity Library, Montreal, and associates. 

Library schools: F: M. Crunden, Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Mo., and associates. 

Dr. W: F: Poole Memorial Fund: F. M. Crun- 
den, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo.; J. N. 
Wing, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
City; W: I. Fletcher, Amherst College Li- 
brary; G: E. Wire, Evanston, Ill. 

Co-operation with Library Department of N. E. 
A.; J: C. Dana, Public Library, Denver, Col., 
and associates. 

Library editions of popular books: T: L. Mont- 
gomery, Wagner Institute, Philadelphia ; C: 
R. Dudley, City Library, Denver; C: K. 
Bolton, Public Library, Brookline, Mass.; B. 
C. Steiner, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md.; W. T. Peoples, Mercantile Li- 
brary, New York City. 

ANNUAL REPORTERS FOR 1898 MEETING. 

Gifts and bequests ; Caroline H. Garland, Dover 
(N. H.) Public Library. 

Buildings: William E. Foster, Providence 
Public Library. 

Legislation and state aid: Joseph L. Harrison, 
Providence Athenzum. 

Travelling libraries: F. A. Hutchins, secretary 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
Catalogs and classification: George E. Wire, 

Evanston, IIl. 

Open shelves: John Thomson, Philadelphia Free 
Library. 

Children's rooms and reading: Caroline M. Hew- 
ins, Hartford Public Library. 

Branches and delivery: H. C. Wellman, Boston 
Public Library. 

TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND. 
Norman Williams, Chicago, Ill.; ]. C. Hutch- 
ins, Cleveland, O.; G. W. Williams, Salem, 

Mass. 

A. L. A. COUNCIL, 

Term expires 1898: Mrs. E. M. Fairchild, New 
York State Library; Hannah P. James, Oster- 
hout Free Library, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; J. N. 
Larned, Buffalo, N. Y.; Justin Winsor, Har- 
vard University Library. 
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Term expires 1899: W: C. Lane, Boston Athe- 
num; Theresa West Elmendorf, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford (Ct.) 
Public Library; Caroline H. Garland, Dover 
(N. H.) Public Library. 

Zerm expires 1900: E. H. Anderson, Carnegie 
Free Library, Pittsburg; Herbert Putnam, 
Public Library, Boston ; Katharine L. Sharp, 
University of Illinois Library, Champaign ; 
H: M. Utley, Detroit (Mich.) Public Library. 

Term expires 1901: H: J. Carr, Scranton 
(Pa.) Public Library; J: C. Dana, Denver 
(Col.) Public Library; Melvil Dewey, New 
York State Library; Mary W. Plummer, 
Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Term expires 1902: R: R. Bowker, Liprary 
JOURNAL, New York City; C: A. Cutter, 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass.; W: I. 
Fletcher, Amherst College Library, Mass.; 
W: E. Foster, Providence (R. I.) Public Li- 
brary. 


MEMORIAL OF DR. W. F. POOLE. 


THE bronze bust of Dr. Poole, made under 
the direction of the A. L. A. committee in 
charge of that memorial, will shortly be com- 
pleted. The clay model has been pronounced 
an excellent one, but the first casting was not a 
success, and the committee was obliged to or- 
der another one. The second casting has not 
yet been completed, but it is thought that it 
will be satisfactory. The bust is to be placed 
in the Chicago Public Library as a memorial 
gift of the American Library Association. 


A. L. A. PUBLISHING SECTION. 


PRINTED ANALYTICAL CARDS FOR SOCIETY 
OTHER SERIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


AND 


Wirn the co-operation and support of the 
Harvard University, Columbia University, Bos- 
ton Public, John Crerar, and New York Public 
Libraries, the Publishing Section will begin the 
issue in January, 1898, of printed cards for 
articles contained in certain current society 
publications and other scientific, archeological, 
historic, and economic serials, both in English 
and in foreign languages. The list of publica- 
tions to be analyzed will be printed as soon as 
it is completed. The cards will differ from 
those now issued for current books in not sug- 
gesting subject headings, references, or classi- 
fication numbers, but each title will be made 
sufficiently explicit by the addition when neces- 
sary of a note or of explanatory words in 
brackets, so that the subject of the article shall 
be clear. 

Two cards to each title will be furnished, one 
for an author entry, the other for subject entry. 
Upon the upper margin of the latter may be 
written in a subject heading to agree with the 
system of the catalog in which the card is to be 
inserted. Additional cards may be had at a 
low price if a library can ordinarily use three, 
four, or more cards per title to advantage. 

Subscriptions will be received either (1) for 
the whole set of cards or (2) for the cards for 
articles in specified periodicals. To subscribers 
for the whole set the price will be not more 


than $1.50 per 100 cards, or 3 cents per 
title, while extra cards can be furnished at 
40 cents per 100. To subscribers for the 


cards for articles in specified periodicals the 
price will probably be not more than $2.25 
per 100 cards or 44 cents a title, with extra 
cards at 50 cents per 100. All of these fig- 
ures will be reduced if a large enough num- 
ber of subscriptions is received, and it may 


| easily result that the cost of the cards will not 
| be over $1 per 100. 


| 


From 100 to 150 publications will be analyzed 
to begin with, and from 3000 to 4000 titles may 
be expected in the course of the year. 

A more detailed statement will be printed 
shortly and distributed to all likely to be inter- 
ested. 

HEADINGS. 


INDEX TO SUBJECT 


This useful book having been now for some 
time out of print, the Publishing Section will 
issue a new and revised edition to be edited by 
Mr. G. M. Jones of the Salem Public Library, 
Mr. C: A. Cutter of the Forbes Library, North- 
ampton, and by Miss Edith D. Fuller of the 
Episcopal Theological School Library, Cam- 
bridge, and instructor in dictionary cataloging 
at the Library School, Albany. 

All who have used the book are asked to 
send in to Mr. Jones before December I any 
corrections and additions that have occurred to 
them, and any suggestions they may like to 
make for its improvement. 


PORTRAIT INDEX. 

The work on this is well under way. All of 
Mr. Samuel's material has been copied, many 
offers of help have been received, and cards 
from collaborators are coming in daily. But 
there are still many valuable books which must 
not be omitted, and more help is wanted in 
order to bring them in. 

The work of indexing is not difficult, and any 
one who has had some practice in library work, 
particularly in dealing with proper names as in 
cataloging, will find it interesting and pleasant. 
Co-operation is earnestly requested from all 
who can spare the time. Suggestions of books 
which ought to be indexed, which the editor 
may have overlooked, will be welcome. It is 
desired to get all the material collected this 
winter and to begin to print next summer. Of- 
fers of help should be addressed to the editor, 
Mr. W. C. Lane of the Boston Athenxum, or 
to Miss Nina E. Browne, assistant secretary of 
the Publishing Section, at the Boston Athe- 
nzum. 

BOOKS FOR BOYS ANID GIRLS, 


Miss Hewins’ brief list of ‘‘ Books for boys 
and girls” was printed last spring and the Pub- 
lishing Section would like to see it spread very 
widely over the country. It is intended for 
parents and teachers rather than for children 
themselves, and we hope that libraries and 
school boards will like to provide it for free 
distribution. With this in view the price has 
been set at $3 per 100, or in quantities of 500 o1 
over at $2 per 100. The price of single copies 
is 10 cents, 
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State Librarn Commissions, 


Connecticut F. P. L. Committee: Caroline 
M. Hewins, secretary, Public Library, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE L. COMMISSION: Miss 
E. P. Sohier, secretary, Beverly. 

New HAmpsuire STAte L. Commission: J. H. 
Whittier, secretary, East Rochester. 

New York: Public Libraries Division, State 
University, Melvil Dewey, director, Albany. 


EXTENSION BULLETIN no. 20 of the University 
of the State of New York contains the report of 
the Public Libraries Division for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1896, with statistical tables regarding 
the libraries of the state. The report, which 
bears the publication date of June, 1897, but was 
not issued until this autumn, is, as usual, a care- 
ful, detailed, and informing statement of library 
affairs in New York. The director says: ‘‘ No 
one familiar with existing library conditions as 
compared with those of four years ago can fail 
to be impressed with multiplying signs of prog- 
ress throughout the state. The number of free 
libraries has increased from 238 in 1893 to 351 in 
1896. Their resources increased by 186,100 vol- 
umes during the last year. Their circulation 
was 2,293,861 in 1893 ; it advanced to 3,933,623 
in 1896. The average daily circulation was 
10,777 volumes in 1896 as compared with 6285 
in 1893. It advanced at the rate of 2157 a day 
during the last year. No small part of this 
remarkable increase is due to the substantial 
encouragement given by the state. The ex- 
penditure of the public money for books has 
been carefully guarded. Every dollar granted 
means another dollar raised from local sources. 
The long list of books reported are closely scruti- 
nized by the book board of the state library.” 

During the year Inspector W. R. Eastman 
visited 134 libraries in 41 counties, of which 
number 62 had not been previously reached. 
Of the visited libraries 20 were given univer- 
sity charters, three were admitted with existing 
charters, and ro were registered as maintaining 
a proper standard ; 50 received grants of public 
library money. There were 253 travelling li- 
braries sent out, and 34,890 v. were read by 
6109 readers. There are the usual exhaustive 
statistical tables, giving detailed information on 
the libraries of the states in various combina- 
tions. The list of ‘‘ 50 best books for a village 
library" issued for 1895 by the New York State 
Library is included, and there are short reports 
of the Cleveland conference of the A. L. A. 
and of the library associations of the state. 
Onto State L. Commission: C. B. Galbreath, 

secretary, State Library, Columbus. 
VERMONT LiprARy Commission: Miss M. L. 

Titcomb, secretary, Public Library, Rutland. 
Wiscons!n F, L. Commission: F. A. Hutchins, 

secretary, Madison; Miss L. E. Stearns, li- 

brarian, Milwaukee. 


LIBRARY CAMPAIGN IN WOOD COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 


A LIBRARY campaign in the interests of the 
Witter Travelling Libraries of Wood County, 


was conducted by the officers of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Sept. 27-Oct. 2, 
1897. 

Mrs. W. B. Raymond, Grand Rapids, Wis., 
head librarian of the travelling libraries, Miss 
L. E. Stearns, librarian, and F. A. Hutchins, 
secretary of the Free Library Commission, made 
a driving tour through Wood county, stopping 
at farm-houses, corner groceries at the cross- 
roads, post-offices, school-houses, etc., to in- 
spect the libraries and to ascertain the ways in 
which the libraries might be improved. Library 
Stations were visited at Randolph, Blenker, 
Milladore, Sherry, Auburndale, Arpin, Vesper, 
Marshfield, Pittsville, Dexterville, Babcock, Ne- 
koosa, Saratoga, Port Edwards, Four Mile 
Creek, Biron, Centralia, etc., and public meet- 
ings were held at Dexterville, Nekoosa, Biron, 
and Four Mile Creek. This preliminary cam- 
paign resulted in a large attendance at the li- 
brarian's institute, which was held at Grand 
Rapids, Wis., on Oct. 1 and 2, 1897, under the 
auspices of the board of directors of the Witter 
Free Travelling Libraries and the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. The sessions were 
opened with an address on ‘ Travelling libra- 
ries and study clubs,” by Mrs. Charles S. Morris, 
president of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and a member of the State Library Com- 
mission. This address was followed by a talk 
on ‘‘The child and his book,” by Miss L. E. 
Stearns, librarian of the commission. Senator 
J. H. Stout, chairman of the commission, then 
spoke on the relation which the national library 
should bear to the smaller libraries and citizens 
of the country. 

The second session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of travelling libraries, with papers on 
‘* The public school and the travelling library,” 
by H. E. Miller, Dexterville, Wis.; ‘‘ How to 
get the boys to read,” by Rev. W. B. McClel- 
land, Nekoosa, Wis.; ‘‘ How to get the girls to 
read,” by Mrs. S. Elliot, Saratoga, Wis. 

J. D. Witter, the founder of the travelling 
library system in Wood county, then spoke on 
the purposes of the libraries, in which he paid a 
high tribute to the interest and enthusiasm of 
the 27 librarians. Mr. Witter stated that he 
wished to greatly extend the number of libra- 
ries in the county, hoping thereby to reach 
every family in the district. Miss M. E. Tan- 
ner, Stevens Point, Wis., then made an inter- 
esting talk on ‘‘ Travelling pictures.” County 
Superintendent Havenor then spoke on ‘‘ The 
district school library,” followed by G. S. Ford, 
Grand Rapids, Wis., on the ‘‘ Relation of the 
school to the public library.” G. G. Williams, 
city superintendent, led a discussion of the 
subject. 

Miss L. E. Stearns then gave an account of 
the driving tour, in which she had found every- 
where an intense appreciation of the libraries. 
There was found in most communities a desire 
for more of the best children’s books — a want 
which will soon be supplied. 

F. A. Hutchins, secretary of the library com- 
mission, closed the sessions which he had con- 
ducted, with words of encouragement to the 
librarians of the travelling libraries. 
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State Library Associations. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL CALI- 
FORNIA, 

President : J. C. Rowell, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Secretary: A. M. Jellison, Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute Library, San Francisco. 

Treasurer: A. J. Cleary, Odd Fellows’ Li- 
brary, San Francisco. 


THE first meeting of the association after the 
long vacation was held Sept. 10, 1897, in the 
city hall, Alameda, as guests of the Free Public 
Library of Alameda. President Rowell pre- 
sided. 

The association was cordially welcomed to 
Alameda by C. L. Weller, a member of the 
board of trustees, and in responding Mr. Rowell 
congratulated the board on their new, comforta- 
ble quarters in the city hall, and commended 
the liberal policy that opens the shelves to free 
access by the readers. 

The first speaker of the evening, E. W. Mas- 
lin, in his ‘‘ Experiences of a library trustee" 
gave a vigorous address on the duties of both 
the librarian and the trustee, making an earnest 
plea for the best possible service in these re- 
sponsible positions. 

In talking about ‘‘ The library of a metropoli- 
tan newspaper’ M. P. Wiggin said violates 
every tradition of the ordinary library in that it 
disclaims the idea of storing up the sum of 
human knowledge for the benefit of posterity. 
It ignores the past within certain obvious limita- 
tions, and deals almost exclusively with the 
present, with, however, an eye open to the 
future, and with a fixed and settled plan of al- 
lowing the new to push aside and supersede the 
old.” The library, Mr. Wiggin said, was en- 
tirely one for reference, largely biographical, 
and designed to assist in the immediate prepa- 
ration of that which the reading public most 
demands—news. The method of indexing and 
filing clipppings was described at length. 

To illustrate and give point to his paper on 
‘*Primers” P. J. Healy, trustee of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, exhibited a copy of “‘A 
primer for the use of the Mohawk children,” 
printed by Fleury Mesplets, at Montreal, in 
1781. This primer is so rare that Mr. Pilling, 
in his ‘‘ Bibliography of the Iroquoian lan- 
guages" (Wash., 1888, p. 137-139), notes only 
the copy in the British Museum. Like many 
valuable “ finds” this book came into the hands 
of its present owner accidentally. It was pur- 
chased with a number of miscellaneous books 
from the legal representative of the Kirkland 
family, in whose possession it is said to have 
been for 100 years. It was used by Daniel 
Kirkland, a missionary to Oneida Indians. The 
primer is bound in leather and is in excellent 
condition, considering the character of the book. 

Mr. F. B. Graves talked on ‘‘ Library econom- 
ics,” and Miss Anna Power presented a paper 
on the free shelf system lately inaugurated in 
the juvenile department of the San Francisco 
Free Public Library. 

A number of short addresses were made, and 
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a brief discussion on ‘* What are public libraries 
to do with their surplus books?” developed no 
practical solution of this vexed question. 

A. M. JELLISON, Secretary. 


Tue October meeting of the association 
proved to be one of the most successful in its 
history. 

The paper on ‘‘ Travelling libraries,” by W. 
P. Kimball, in particular, made a strong im- 
pression. The speaker said: ‘‘ To-day the pub- 
lic library is no longer a luxury, it is a neces- 
sity of modern life; it stands as one of the four 
great broadening and uplifting forces of civil- 
ization: the press, the pulpit, the school, and 
the library, each having its special mission of 
preparation, direction, and education of man- 
kind.” After describing the uses of the library 
to all classes of society, Mr. Kimball presented 
Statistics showing the lack of library facilities 


in California, and showing that while the library- 


movement is steadily growing there are still 
more than §0 per cent. of the inhabitants of the 
state who have no access to public libraries. 

The district school libraries, numbering 3200, 
while productive of untold good in quickening 
the intelligence and implanting a love for read- 
ing, were in no sense a substitute for public li- 
braries, their intent being to furnish reading 
for school children and not for the varied wants 
of a community. 

A concise history of the travelling library 
movement followed, and the results to be 
obtained from this stimulus and encourage- 
ment to profitable reading by supplying fresh, 
well-selected books tosmall isolated communi- 
ties, and the very important consideration that 
they create a sense of need for a home organ- 
ization. After deploring the delays caused by 
attempting to procure state aid in inaugurating 
this great movement, the speaker said: ‘‘ Let us 
not be content to wait ; a long interval ensues 
before the legislature assembles, which ought 
to be improved by experimental work. This 
association has friends, for its home is in Cali- 
fornia, where no appeal for the intellectual well- 
being of the state falls on unwilling ears or un- 
responsive hearts. Let us ask our friends for 
the donation of $3000 with which to equip 50 
travelling libraries to send to villages and towns 
among the mountains and valleys, the mines 
and forests of California during the next year. 

‘‘There is another urgent need in library 
work. Ina number of the smaller towns there 
isa strong desire to form a local library. To 
them sympathy and encouragement can be ex- 
tended. Not a few of these would develop 
into free public libraries, if the way to take 
such a step was pointed out and other directive 
efforts suggested.”” Mr. Kimball closed witha 
Stirring appeal that the Association lend its aid 
and influence to assist these willing workers 
and endeavor to ‘‘ make the free public library 
a force universal in California.” 

As aresult of this paper the following resolu- 
tion was adopted 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of the 
Library Association of Central California, that a system 
of travelling libraries is essential to the diffusion of 
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knowledge throughout the state and the promotion of the 
welfare of itscitizens. That we heartily endorse the es- 
tablishment of such libraries and pledge the support of 
this association to the same.”’ 

To further this object the following was also 
adopted : 

* Resolved, That this association undertake the collec- 
tion of statistics regarding libraries of general circulation 
throughout the state.”’ 

President Rowell next introduced Mr. H. S. 
Allen, who give an account of the ‘* Object and 
methods of the Press Clipping Bureau,” ex- 
plaining the method used in filing scraps and 
showing examples of work accomplished. 

The session closed with a symposium on *‘ the 
selection of books for a public library,” in 
which Messrs. John S. Hittell, F. J. Teggart, 
and P. J. Healy took part. 

A. M. JELLISON, Secretary. 


No. 1 of the ‘‘ Publications” of the Library 
Association of Central California, dated May, 
1897, has been issued. It is devoted to the 
address on ‘*‘ The relation of life to the higher 
education,” by Prof. Arley Barthlow Show, of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, delivered be- 
fore the association at its meeting on Jan. Io, 
1896 (12 p. D.), and in typography and forin is 
most creditable to its publishers. The one criti- 
cism to be made is that the imprint date does 
not correspond with the actual date of issue — 
an example of carelessness that a library club, 
above other bodies, should not set to regular 
publishers. 

COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 

President: A, E. Whitaker, State University 
Library, Boulder. 

Secretary: Herbert E. Richie, Box 1589, 
Denver. 

Treasurer: J. W. Chapman, McClelland Li- 
brary, Pueblo. 

Tue first meeting of the Colorado Library 
Association was held on the evening of Oct. 8 
in the principal's office of the High School, 
District No. 1. There was a small attendance, 
and plans for the year were informally dis- 
cussed, without any regular program. The 
association has in view the issuing of a union 
list of periodicals, arrangements for which will 
be discussed at the November meeting. 

CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Frank B. Gay, Watkinson Li- 
brary, Hartford. 

Secretary: Miss Angeline Scott, Public Li- 
brary, South Norwalk. 

Treasurer: Miss Anna G. Rockwell, New 
Britain Institute, New Britain. 

Tue fall meeting of the Connecticut Library 
Association was held at the State Normal Train- 
ing School at Willimantic on Oct. 27. There 
was a good attendance when the meeting was 
called to order at 11 a.m., and the minutes of 
the previous meeting were read by Miss Scott, 
the secretary. 

F. B. Gay, the president of the club, delivered 
a short address, reviewing library affairs in the 
state since the last meeting. The death of Dr. 
Justin Winsor, president of the A. L. A., was 
alluded to, and a committee of three — Miss C. 


M. Hewins, Prof. Addison Van Name, and Miss 
Scott — was appointed to prepare suitable reso- 
lutions. Mr. Gay then introduced the subject 
of the undertaking by the association of some 
definite work which should be useful to the 
library world. Mr. James, of Middletown, en- 
dorsed the suggestion, and thought that the 
work should be bibliographical, while Miss 
Scott suggested that it deal rather with a plan 
for the disposal of duplicates by the establish- 
ment of a clearing-house committee. It was 
voted that a committee be appointed to consider 
the subject, of which the president should be an 
ex-officio member. The committee named com- 
prises W. J. James, W. K. Stetson, Jonathan 
Trumbull, Miss Mary A. Richardson, and Miss 
Josephine S. Heydrick. 

The Philadelphia Conference of the A. L. A., 
with the Delaware Water Gap trip, was de- 
scribed by Miss Mary A. Richardson, of New 
London, and James L. Whitney, of the Boston 
Public Library, gave an interesting account of 
the English post-conference trip of the Ameri- 
can librarians. Luncheon was served at the 
Hooker House, and the afternoon session was 
opened with a paper by Miss Ellen D. Larned 
on “ Early libraries in Windham county,” a talk 
on ‘‘The libraries of Abington,” by Miss Mary M. 
Osgood ; and an address on ‘‘ Helpful reading 
for the agricultural classes,” by Prof. B. F. 
Koons, president of Storrs Agricultural Col- 
lege, who gave a short list of books on agricult- 
ural subjects, and urged that libraries should 
help farmers and their wives to study nature. 

A general discussion followed, in which one 
member asked for a list of ‘‘ old-fashioned rest- 
ful novels that end pleasantly.” Some of the 
books mentioned in response were ‘‘ Lady Lee’s 
widowhood,” ‘‘ Inside our gates,” ‘‘ Cranford,” 
and ‘‘ A week in a French country house.” 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President: Miss Anne Wallace, Young Men's 
Library, Atlanta. 

Secretary: C. W. Hubner, Atlanta. 

Treasurer: Miss L. A. Field, Decatur. 

THE first annual meeting of the Georgia Li- 
brary Association was held in Macon, Ga., Oct. 
28 and 29. The day sessions were held in 
the reading-room of the Public Library, and 
the public meeting was held on the evening of 
the 28th in the historic chapel of Wesleyan 
College —the first college to be established ex- 
clusively for the higher education of women. 

The city of Macon is proverbially hospitable 
and the librarians were given a cordial welcome. 
It was the first meeting of the kind ever held in 
the south, and it proved a memorable occasion. 

The first session was called to order at 3 
o'clock, Thursday, Oct. 28, Miss Wallace pre- 
siding. The president's address was short, and 
outlined the history of the library movement in 
the south. Among other things Miss Wallace 
said: ‘‘ Unlike the usual optimistic report of 
retiring officers I propose totouch upon the 
seamy side of library work inthe state. Georgia 
stands to-day without proper legislation allow- 
ing taxation for the support of the public li- 
brary.” 
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The list of new members was then read, and 
the name of the club was changed from Georgia 
Library Club to Georgia Library Association. 
The offer of the Educational Journal was ac- 
cepted, making that journal the official organ of 
the club. Mr. Hughes Reynolds, of Rome, 
was appointed secretary fro tem, in the absence 
of Major Hubner, and Miss Campbell, of the 
Augusta Library, acted as treasurer, in the ab- 
sence of Miss Field. A paper on ‘ Travelling 
libraries " was presented by Mrs. Eugene Heard, 
of Middleton, which was discussed by several 
speakers in relation to library advancement in 
Georgia. Mrs. Heard also told 
able consideration which the Georgia legisla- 
ture would probably give to the bill creating a 
public library commission for the state, anda 


bill now before it was 
A petition to the trustees 


consideration of the 
passed unanimously. 


of the Georgia Normal and Industrial College to | 


add a library training school to its curriculum 
was also passed. 

The public meeting was called to order in 
the chapel of Wesleyan College at eight o'clock 
in the evening. There was a large attendance 
of townspeople, and the exercises were pleas- 
ant and profitable. The session opened with 
music, and Miss Wallace then made a short ad- 
dress, in which she explained that the associa- 
tion aimed to obtain, 1, the necessary library 
legislation to permit taxation for the support 
of free libraries; 2, the appointment of a public 
library commission, whose duty will be the su- 
pervision of the library interests of the state; 
3, the establishment of a library training school 
for the purpose of giving instruction in library 
economy ; 4, the establishment and support of 
more and better equipped libraries ; 5, the co- 
operation of librarians and the interchange of 
ideas so necessary to the advancement of any 
profession. 

A series of short addresses on the library, its 
place in public education, and its support 
through women’s clubs, were made by Prof. D. 
Q. Abbott, Mrs. J. K. Ottley, G. C. Matthews, 
of the Macon Ze/egraph; Mrs. W. B. Lowe, J. 


of the favor- | 


| an attendance of 40 members, representing 


and offered a resolution of thanks to the 
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peol le 


| of Macon for their charming hospitality, which 


resolution was adopted by a rising vote. | 
motion the convention then adjourned sine are, 
and the members attended a pleasant reception 
held in their honor at Wesleyan College. 

In its management and results the meeting 
proved a gratifying success, and it should be 
effective in strengthening the association for its 
future work. Toomuch praise cannot be given 
to Mrs. Nora L. Barbrey, librarian of Macon 
Public Library and chairman of local committee, 
for her efficient and persistent efforts to make 
the meeting a success. 


pon 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
President: Col. J. W. Thompson, Public Li- 


petition to the General Assembly for an early | brary, Evanston, 


Secretary: Miss Ange V. Milner, State Nor- 
mal College, Normal. 
Treasurer: P. F. 
Illinois, Champaign. 


Bicknell, University of 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOC/A TION. 
President Miss Elizabeth D. Swan, Purdue 
University, Lafayette. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Miss M. E. Ahern, 
Public Libraries, 215 Madison st., Chicago, Il. 
IOWA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President ; W. H. Johnston, Public Library, 
Fort Dodge. 
Secretary and Treasures 


Miss Ella McLoney, 


| Public Library, Des Moines. 


THE eighth annual meeting of the Iowa Li- 
brary Association was held in the Women’s 
Club parlors of the Y. M. C. A. building, at 
Des Moines, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 
12 and 13, 1897, and was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the association. This was 
the first meeting of the association since its re- 
organization as body. There 


a separate was 


| different libraries, from al! parts of the state. 


R. Nutting, Mrs. Charles Read, and others, and 


the evening was closed with a few happy re- 
marks by Prof. Abbott. 

On Friday, Oct. 29, two sessions were held. 
The first opened at nine o'clock with an excel- 
lent paper by Mrs. Nina Holstead, of Columbus, 
on ‘** The children’s room."" Mrs. Moses Wad- 
ley spoke on ‘‘ The American Library Associa- 
tion and the state clubs.” ‘‘ The Lagrange 
Woman's Club Library " was described by Mrs. 
Enoch Calloway, and ‘‘ The public library as a 
philanthropic movement" was discussed by 
Mrs. M. R. Campbell. In the afternoon Prof. 
Moseby, of Mercer University, read a paper on 
College libraries "; Mrs. Barbrey, of the Ma- 
con Library, presented ‘‘ Classification and cata- 
loging’’; Miss Prosser, of the Milledgeville 
Girls’ Industrial and Normal School, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Library management,” and Rev. F. 
W. Barnett gave a delightful talk on ‘* Books 
and libraries."" Miss Wallace, the president 
then called Mrs. Eugene Heard to the chair, 


‘ 


| and the reports of officers and committees. 
| ident Johnston then delivered his annual ad- 


The president, W. H. Johnston, of Fort Dodge, 
presided. 

The session 
with the 


on Tuesday morning 
enrolment of the members 


opened 
present, 
Pres- 


dress, which was a review of library 
in Iowa, noting the new libraries established 
in many small towns, and devoting considerable 
attention tothe travelling libraries conducted 
by the state library author Pravelling 
libraries were the subject of an interesting talk 
by Miss L. E. Stearns, librarian of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, who described 
the operation and far-reaching influence of the 
system in Wisconsin. Mrs. Lana D. Cope, 
librarian of the lowa State Library, also spoke 
of the work inlowa. The advisability of keep- 
ing libraries distinct from the control of school 
boards was also discussed, Miss M. E. Ahern, 
of Public Libraries, citing Indiana and Michi- 
gan as examples of the unfortunate results of 
mingling those two branches of popular educa- 
tion. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a con- 


progress 


ities, 
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sideration of the ‘‘ Organization of small town 
libraries,’ conducted by Miss Stearns, in the 
absence of Miss Virginia Dodge, of the Cedar 
Rapids Public Library. 

Miss Stearns’ presentation of the subject was 
as comprehensive as it was animated and de- 
lightful. She first took up the different agencies 
by which libraries have been established, and 
of which she believed the press to be the most 
powerful. She cited several cases showing 
where libraries had been established owing to 
the newspapers of the towns keeping everlast- 
ingly at it. In Racine, Wis., every Saturday 
night fortwo years there appeared in the two 
local papers articles advocating the establish- 
ment of a public lbrary. At the end of the 
time the library vote, which had been defeated 
two years before, was carried by a majority of 
1600. Schools and school children were also 
important agencies, and lecturers could do 
something for the establishment of a library, 
providing they be advertised in the right way. 
‘* Don't,” she said, ‘‘ announce that so-and-so 
will speak on the ‘ mission of public libraries.’ 
Rather advertise that there will be a free lect- 
ure, absolutely no collection, on ‘What our 
town needs Woman's clubs are, of 
course, recognized as very powerful agencies 
in the establishment of libraries; mass-meet- 
ings are only effective providing some action 
were taken before adjournment. Everybody's 
business is nobody's business, and a meeting of 
a few people where something is done is of 
more valuethan a dozen mass-meetings. House 
to house canvasses are useful providing it is a 
house to house canvass and no neighborhoods 
are neglected. Excellent suggestions were 
made regarding the control of the library, the 
choice and qualifications of a librarian, the selec- 
tion and arrangement of the books. Open 
shelves were advocated, and the importance of 
the children’s room emphasized 

The evening session was opened with an ad- 
dress on *‘ The danger line in fiction,” by John- 
son Brigham, editor of the Midland Monthly, 
after which a pleasant informal reception was 
held. On Wednesday morning the subject of 
‘** The relation of school to library ” was opened 
in a paper by Hon. Henry Sabin, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in which he advo- 
cated the establishment of the school libraries as 
supplying the missing link between schools and 
public libraries. The question-box followed, 
and there was a general discussion of points in 
library administration and routine. 

‘*How to stimulate interest in the library” 
was a paper by Judge H. E. Deemer, with 
which the afternoun session opened. The sub- 
ject was divided into two parts: I, as it con- 
cerned the library; and 2, as it concerned the 
public. A paper on ‘* Small town libraries,"’ by 
Joseph R. Orwig, was submitted and read by 
title. The election of officers was then held, 
with the following results: President, W. H. 
Johnson, of Fort Dodge; Vice-president, W. 


H. Payne, of Nevada; Secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Ella McLoney, Public Library, Des 
Moines. A committee on legislation was ap- 
pointed and instructed to exert every possible 


legitimate influence upon the next legislature 
for the creation of a state library commission. 
The following resolution was adopted unani- 
mously: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Iowa Library As- 
sociation that a state library commission should be pro- 
vided by law, and the committee on legislation is hereby 
instructed to bring the matter properly to the attention of 
the general assembly and urge its adoption. 


MAINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: E. W. Hall, Colby University, 
Waterville. 
Secretary: Miss H.C. Fernald, State College, 
Orono, 
Treasurer: Prof, G: T. Little, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick. 
MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB, 
President: Miss Alice G. Chandler, Town 
Library, Lancaster. 
Secretary: H. C. Wellman, Public Library, 
Boston. 
Treasurer: Miss A. L. Sargent, Public Li- 
brary, Medford. 


Tue Massachusetts Library Club held its 
annual meeting Oct. 26, at Medford. A per- 
fect autumn day and an attractive program prom- 
ised a large attendance, a promise well kept by 
the presence of over 300 persons. We first 
visited the library, on a hillside overlooking the 
Mystic, a home-like, attractive place, as is apt 
to be the case when a generous dwelling-house 
is skilfully remodelled. A new stack has just 
been added, which struck all for its simplicity, 
and light and cheerful aspect, as an ideal book- 
room. After a few words of welcome from 
Rev. Mr. De Long, chairman of the board of 
trustees, who spoke of the work accomplished 
by the librarian, Miss Mary Sargent, with praise, 
which gratified without surprising us, we walked 
to the new High School building, where the 
school board had placed at our service for the 
meeting as fair an audience-hall as ever received 
a peripatetic association. 

Mr. Lawrence, chairman of the school com- 
mittee, greeted the club, and after Mr. Putnam, 
the president, had expressed our satisfaction 
with the city, the weather, and the hall, the 
meeting was called to order. 

Mr. Putnam spoke of the loss which the club 
and the library profession had suffered in the 
death of Dr. Winsor, librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and referred the question of further 
action tothe club, whereupon it was voted, upon 
motion by Mr. Lane, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report upon a resolution later in the 
day. The president named Mr. Lane, Mr. Fos- 
ter, and Miss Mary Sargent as the committee. 
A committee to nominate officers for the coming 
year was appointed, consisting of Mr. C. A. 
Cutter, Miss Thurston, Miss L. S. Williams, 
Mr. Bolton, and Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Lane then, asking leave to speak for the 
Publishing Section, described the work which 
it is hoped to undertake in issuing printed cards 
for articles contained in the more important 
serials, such as the transactions of the learned 
societies, particularly in philology, history 
and other non-scientific fields. He also called 
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attention to the new edition of the ‘‘ Subject 
headings” in preparation,' to Miss Hewins 
new selected list of books for children,*® and to 
the need of more workers upon the index to 
portraits.® 

Miss Nina E. Browne reported upon an in- 
vestigation undertaken as a sequel to the dis- 
cussion at the last meeting of the club, at 
Norton, Sept. 9, to elucidate the fine systems in 
use throughout the country. Circulars with 
detailed inquiries had been sent to 84 libraries, 
and much useful information had been ac- 
quired. 

It was voted that the material be put in order 
and offered to the LIBRARY JOURNAL as a con- 
tribution from the club. 

Miss Browne, as chairman of the Fiction List 
Committee, reported that subscriptions amount- 
ing to $40 had been received, and that there 
seemed to be no likelihood that the work could 
be resumed by this club. 

The report of the treasurer being submitted, 
showed in the treasury $90 life membership 
fees in bank, and $31.02 in cash, and was ac- 
cepted. 

The secretary's report summed up the work 
of the year, gave reasons for thinking that the 
work of the secretary's office should be divided, 
and concluded with a motion requesting the ex- 
ecutive committee to consider the matter and 
report such an arrangement if it appeared ex- 
pedient. The report was accepted, and the mo- 
tion adopted. 

Professor Charles E. Norton gave a charm- 
ing and stimulating address upon ‘‘ The choice 
of books.” Gladly would we have it before us 
in full, but here only the briefest summary can 
be given. After referring to the loss to the pro- 
fession of librarians, to scholars, and all inter- 
ested in learning, through the death of Mr. 
Winsor, Mr. Norton said, in 
choice of books, the most striking fact is the 
multiplicity of books and the consequent diffi- 
culty to the average mind in making selection. 
There is a true relation between the rise of 
the individual during the last 200 years and 
the vast increase of the 
of individual thought and opinion. The 
sential difficulty is that there are very few who 
carry their education far enough to have a right 
toan independent opinion, or whose characters 
and intelligences are so disciplined as to give 
their opinions any considerable value. There 
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considering the | 


expression in books | 


is in this country a great lack of respect for ex- | 


pert opinion which is likely to bring upon us 
misfortune. 

‘Tt will help us in choosing if we recognize the 
fact that very few books are essential to a good 
education. Lowell spoke of four, or at most 
five indispensable books. I would be willing to 
reduce the list to three, feeling that from them 
1 In charge of Mr. Jones, Mr. Cutter, and Miss Fuller 
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1o cents 


* Books for boys and girls: a selected list 
31 p. (A. L. A. annotated lists; small series.) 
singly, roo copies, $3. 

® The preliminary lists of books to be indexed has been 
printed from the L. }., and can be had on application at 
the Boston 


could be drawn the essentials of a good practi- 


cal education. Homer gives us the most sim 
ple, the most dignified, the most notable repre 
sentation of the man of common daily life 
making him by power of 1 nation our c 
temporary. Dante paints for us man touched 
by his spiritual instincts, man seeking to recon- 
cile the difficulties of this life with his interpre 
tation of its relation to a spiritual life. For the 
next we have Shakespeare ; we may turn to his 
works as we turn to nature itself, to find out t! 
truth of things, and learn to understand man 
better than if we trust to our own judgment 
To these Mr. Lowell added Cervantes and 


dgment, and w 


Faust, but I question his ju ild 
With these 


place them on the second shelf. 
five authors, and perhaps a few more, the pri- 
vate individual would have all the essentials for 


a good education, for education is not the ac- 
cumulation of facts. Itis the power of a book 
to discipline thought and character that gives it 
a claim to be considered literature. Stull there 
is a natural curiosity to extend the list, and 
some good books are published every year. 

‘* The first thing for a library is to get rid ofa 
vast deal of lumber by selecting a few 
reference-books. A good dictionary, li 
latest edition of Webster, and a good ency: 
pedia like Chambers’ are the corner-stone for 
any library. 

‘*The small publi 
much for books in science. 
sential books the aim should be to get such 
books as record the history of man. Foremost 
I place good editions of the older poets, 
cause in them the nature of man is most clearly 


good 


the 


Kc 


library need not expend 
Outside of the es 


be- 


seen ; through them one may receive inspira- 
tion for his guidance in life; they are, too, In 
this country the only considerat le sources for 


the nurture of the imagination. 

‘‘We are in large measure the product of past 
races in their struggle upward to a higher civil- 
ization. Our library should contain some well- 
chosen histories; there are entitled to 
rank but a little below the poets both on ac- 
count of their literary merit and their faithful 
record of past generations that have indirec tly 
influenced our own age. We are cut off from 


some 


the older races and have fallen into the habit of 
encouraging a spirit of self-appreciation rhe 
advice has been given ‘Do not try to get 


much in the way of history except American 
history unless you have a great deal of money 
to spend.’ No more immoral as well as unpr« {- 
itable advice could be gi The man who 
has learned the dates of all the battles in the 
Revolution, or the succession of the presidents, 
has learned nothing of any value whatever. A 
knowledge of the of the 


ven. 


causes and effects 


battle of Marathon or of the Reformation 1s of 
vastly greater importance. We need compara 
tively few books on American history, and 
these should be such as will suggest principles 


worthy of application to the questions that come 
up for dec ision every day in our government 
among such books are those written by John 
Fiske. 

‘‘ After history comes biography, especially 
autobiography. The letters and journal of Sit 
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Walter Scott make us acquainted not only with paper be presented at the next meeting of the 
a man of high and lofty genius endowed with | club. 
human sympathy, but also with a world that Mr. Cutter, for the committee on nomina- 
: lifts us out of our petty and narrow surround- | tions, reported as follows: For president, W. 
} ings into a serener and nobler life. H. Tillinghast; for vice-presidents, W. L. 
die { ‘* Books of travel should have a place on our | R. Gifford and Miss Caroline A. Blanchard; 
> shelves, and should be selected for their literary | for secretary, Hiller C. Wellman; for treas- 
| merits as well as for their power to add to our] urer, Miss Abby L. Sargent. No assistant 
knowledge of men and things. Many books of | secretary being provided for in the constitution, 
" travel have no value because they record the | the committee made no nomination for such 
. impressions of uneducated people. The char- | officer, but recommended that the executive com- 
acter of a man like Nansefi would make his | mittee appoint an assistant secretary fro fem. 
experiences valuable and interesting wherever Mr. Cutter then reported further that he had 
; he might go. It is particularly desirable to | been informed that Mr. Tillinghast felt obliged 
have copies of the older books of travel, such as | to decline the honor of the nomination, and the 
i Marco Polo and Hakluyt’'s voyages. report having been referred back to the com- 
h: ‘* Finally, the public library should always be | mittee, the committee nominated for president 
4 made a delightful place, adorned with engrav- | Miss Alice G. Chandler, and for the other 
ings or photographs of the best works of art. | offices renewed the previous nominations, and 
Its books should be beautifully bound, for a | the secretary being instructed to cast one ballot 
good book should be treated with respect. | for the nominations, the persons named were 
Following that rule we may be able to exclude | duly elected. On motion of Mr. Foster it was 
a mass of worthless books. Above all make | unanimously voted that W. H. Tillinghast be 
r the young people feel that the library is a pleas- | made a life member. 
ant place to come into.” The subject of the day—reports upon the 
After enjoying a hearty lunch and inspecting | new books of the year in various branches of 
the school building the club reassembled for the | literature — was then taken up. The lists of 
f afternoon session. The secretary being obliged | books drawn up by those in charge of the sub- 
to return to Cambridge, H. C. Wellman was | ject divisions had been printed and distributed 
\ chosen as secretary fro fem. Mr. Lane, for |to members as material for discussion, and 
the committee, submitted the following resolu- | each list was described and commented upon 
. tion, which was adopted: at greater or less length. Mr. C. H. Morss, 
( “ Resolved, That on the death of Justin Winsor, LL.D., Superintendent of Schools in Medford, had 
librarian of Harvard University, and president of the | Spoken on educational works in the morning. 
American Assoc tation, the Mr. John Graham Brooks now described what 
te in of note had appeared x science, and wes 
America. Standing for many years at the head of his followed by Mr. George lr. Little, who described 
profession, he united in a remarkable degree the accurate | his experiences with new books of reference, 
and extended learning of the older generation of librari- | which he defined for this purpose as books that 
ans with the administrative force and understanding of 
the needs of the hour, which are demanded of the modern | Will answer questions quickly. Mr. H. L. 
librarians. Koopman presented the list of books in phi- 
“His administration of both the Boston Public Library | josophy, and Mr. F. H. Hedge discussed the list 
and the Harvard College Library has had its effect on 
. i libraries throughout the country. The Public Library he | Of biographies. Mr. W. E. Foster read a 
hy f brought into vital contact with the people to a degree not | valuable paper upon the new works in his- 


achieved before and in a way which has stimulated other | tory, which ought to be printed in full, but 
libraries. In the College Library the influence of his thich th 
liberal administration has been not less important to the | W1ch the writer cannot attempt to epitomize, 
: library and to college education. His conlinens to meet | the same remark may be made of the report on 
the wants of the faculty, and to administer the library in | hooks of geography and travel by Mr. John 
the interest of the elective system fostered a change in the Ritchie, J . 
methods of study in the University which would have itchie, Jt. 
been impossible without the co-operation of the librarian. In speaking of the science list, Mr. N. D. C. 
a he wy — asa} Hodges urged that small libraries, to avoid 
historian he has set in order for other students the ma- 
yi terials in the field which he made his own, and has had loading their shelves with moribund books, 
t the good fortune to finish a well-rounded task, beginning | Should buy scientific handbooks or treatises 
with a of town sparingly; such when new presenting not the 
years ago, followe »y a history of the city which he ‘ons »xisti 
’ served, and by a monumental work on the history of current state of science, but that existing at 
| America, supp emented by the story of the geographical | least two years before, and when 10 years old, 
discovery o America from the time of Columbus and his } being available only for the few seeking the 
: companions til’ the occupation of the continent was won. | history of science. But lest he should be 
So great was the respect for his judgment and position . . 
that but few of the larger libraries of the country have understood as advocating the complete neglect 
not at some time sought his advice and profited by his | of science, Mr. Hodges referred to the present 
counsel always freely given to those who asked it. In his | interest in birds and flowers, and expressed his 
death we have lost ‘a master and a friend. : : 
belief that librar.es could not have too many 
; On recommendation of the committee which | bird books and flower books. Mr. Hodges 
submitted the resolution, it was voted, that, in | finally called attention to the books listed at 4o 
: order that the memory of Dr. Winsor’s life and | to 60 cents, which give reliable information in 
work might be brought before the members of | the departments of which they treat. 
the club in a more fitting manner than was The club finding, as usual, the time at its dis- 
then possible, the executive committee be re- | posal more easily exhausted than its pro- 
quested to provide that a suitable memorial | gram, resolved to defer the discussion of the 
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remaining lists until the next meeting, which 
applied to the reports on Art by Mr. Fleischner, 
on Literature by Miss Mary Morison, on Fic- 
tion by Miss A. G. Chandler, on Juveniles by 
Mrs. G. P. Sheffield. 

The thanks of the club were extended to the 
trustees of the Medford Public Library and the 
High School Committee, and also to Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr. Morss, Mr. Hodges, Mr. Fleischner, Mr. 
Brooks, and Mrs. Sheffield, for their kind ser- 
vices in preparing their parts of the day's pro- 
gram. At 4.40 the meeting adjourned. 

For the material which enabled him to com- 
plete this report and fill out a term of service 
which has been to him a source of inspira- 
tion and pleasure, the writer is indebted to Mr. 
Wellman, and to those who kindly loaned him 
their manuscripts. 

WILLIAM H. TILLINGHAST, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Presiaent: H: M. Utley, Public Library, 
Detroit. 
Secretary: Mrs. A. F. Parsons, 
brary, Bay City. 


Public Li- 


Treasurer: Miss Lucy Ball, Public Library, | 


Grand Rapids. 
MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President : Dr. W: W. Folwell, State Univer- 
sity, Minneapolis. 
Secretary and Treasurer > Miss Gratia Coun- 
tryman, Public Library, Minneapolis. 
NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION, 
President: W. E, Jillson, Doane College, 
Crete. 
Secretary: Miss Mary L. Jones, State Univer- 
sity, Lincoln, 
Treasurer: Mrs. 
brary, Beatrice. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: A. H. Chase, Concord. 
Secretary. Miss Grace Blanchard, 
Library, Concord. 
Treasurer: Miss A. E. Pickering, Public Li- 
brary, Newington. 

NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
President: F. P. Hill, Public Library, Newark. 
Secretary: Miss Beatrice Winser, Public Li- | 

brary, Newark. 
Treasurer: Miss Cecelia C. Lambert, Public 
Library, Passaic. 
AN all-day meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association was held at Rutgers College, New | 
Brunswick, on Monday, October 25. 
Dr. Scott, president of Rutgers College, wel- 
comed the association most cordially, and in his 
address dwelt upon the importance of library 
work as one of the five great forces of civiliza- 
tion and its greater power over the others, 
these being the church, college, public school, 
and the press. The influence of the last 
ephemeral, with each of the others the idea of 
compulsion is present, while the public library's 
great power is its absolute freedom. 
Dr. J. B. Thompson, president of the associa- 
tion, in his address advocated most strongly the | 
formation of historical societies or museums for | 


M. E. Abell, Public Li- 


Public 


is | 
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the preservation of books and pamphlets of his 
toric interest, which in every place are con 
Stantly going to waste, and expressed his belief 
that the librarians were the ones best fitted t 
take such matters incharge. 
E. C. Richardson, of Princeton, then read 
a valuable and practical paper on ‘‘ The pur- 


which was followed by an ani- 


discussion. 


chase of books, 
mated and interesting 

The association then adjourned to partake ¢ 
a charming luncheon provided by the faculty « 
the college, and time inspe 
the various libraries the col 
lege and town 

After luncheon F. 
Public Library, gave 
the libraries visited 
trip. 

Mr. Bostwick then followed with 
paper upon * The 


i 
was also given to t 
and muscums of 


P. Hill, of the Newark 
an interesting account of 


on the A. L. A. European 


a valuable 
branches. 


management « 


Ways and means to increase membership in th« 
association were then discussed and more fr 

quent meetings were advocated. Prof. Rich- 
ardson then offered a resolution to the effect 


‘** That the executive committee consider every 
possible means for increasing interest in the 
establishment of new libraries in the state, 
whether by holding more meetings or in any 
other way.” 

A new legislative committee, consisting of 
Mr. Kimball, Mr. Neilson, and Prof. Richard- 
son, was appointed by the chair to take such 
action as they see fit to bring about 
legislation. 

After a vote of thanks to President Scott, the 
faculty of Rutgers College, and Miss See, of 
the Free Public Library, for a most delightful 
meeting, the association adjourned. 


EmMaA Apams, Svee'’y 


proper 


ro tom 

THE annual meeting of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association was held at Newark, Wednes 
day, October 27, to elect officers for the ensuing 
year, with the following result President, 
Frank P. Hill; Vice-president, W. C. Kimball 
Secretary, Beatrice Winser; Treasurer, Cecelia 
C, Lambert. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President; A. L. Peck, Public Library, 
Gloversville. 
Secretary: W: R. Eastman, State Library, 


Albany. 
Treasurer: |. N. Wing, Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, 153 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION. 
President; A. W. Whelpley, Public Library, 
Cincinnati. 
Secretary : Miss E. C. Boren, Public Library, 


Dayton. 
Treasurer: C. B. Galbreath, State Library, 
Columbus. 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB. 


President Public 
Scranton. 
Secretary: Miss Mary P. Farr 
School, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer: Miss Helen 
Institute, Philadelphia. 


Henry J. Carr, Library, 


Girls’ Normal! 


G. Sheldon, Drexel 
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Tue first meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club for the season was held on Oct. 11 


in West Chester, with the purpose of aiding in | 


the development of the local public library. 
About 50 members of the club were present, 
nearly all being from Philadelphia. They 
reached West Chester before four o'clock in the 


afternoon, and were taken for a trip about the | 


town in special trolley cars, under the courteous | 


charge of members of the West Chester Library 
board. Among the points of interest visited 
were the Chester County Hospital and the Nor- 
mal School, and the visitors were welcomed to 
a pleasant tea at the public library, which was 
their headquarters for the evening. 


An executive session of the club preceded the | 


public meeting, which opened at eight o'clock. 
Vice-president John Thomson presided, and in 
a short address set forth the purposes of the 
club and explained that for the present meeting 
it had been deemed expedient to do away with 
formal papers and to invite a general discussion 
upon the topic ‘‘ How to establish and support 
a free library.” He then introduced the sub- 
ject, pointing out the necessity of a free library 
in the community, and urging its support by 
taxation. 

T. L. Montgomery, of Wagner Institute, fol- 
lowed with a short address on means of popu- 
larizing a library, and especially of travelling 
libraries as an adjunct. This branch of the 
subject was also described by Mr. Thomson. 

John J. Pinkerton, the first president, and 
one of the founders of the West Chester Library, 
gave an historical sketch of that library, and 
spoke of the insufficient support given it by the 
city. A discussion followed, in which questions 
were asked and answered as to the best meth- 
ods of increasing the interest in the library and 
of making it free to the public. 

The meeting adjourned with a hearty invita- 
tion to the West Chester hosts to attend the 
next session of the club in Philadelphia, when 
musical libraries will be discussed. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB, 

President: W: M. Stevenson, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Allegheny. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Elizabeth Wales, 
Carnegie Free Library, Braddock. 

VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President; Miss S.C. Hagar, Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington. 

Secretary: Miss M. L. Titcomb, Free Li- 
brary, Rutland. 

Treasurer: E. F. Holbrook, Proctor, 

WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Dr. E. A. Birge, City Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Secretary: Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer > Miss Maude A. Earley, Public 
Library, Chippewa Falls. 
NORTH WISCONSIN TRAVELLING LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION. 

President ; Mrs. E. E. Vaughn, Ashland. 

Librarian and Treasurer» Miss Janet Green, 
Vaughn Library, Ashland. 


Librarn Clubs. 

CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: Anderson H. Hopkins, John 
Crerar Library. 

Secretary ; Miss Margaret Mann, Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago, 

Treasurer: Miss M. E. Ahern, Pudlic 
brarics, 215 Madison street. 


Tue Chicago Library Club held its first meet- 
ing of the year at the Newberry Library, Oct. 7, 
1897, with a good attendance. Pres. A. H. 
Hopkins presided. The secretary having re- 
signed, Miss M. E. Ahern was appointed sec- 
retary fro fem. 

C. W. Andrews, of the John Crerar Library, 
chairman of the committee on the union list of 
periodicals, gave a report of the progress of 
the work. Owing to the delay of some of those 
engaged in the work, the complete report could 
not be made for another month. Seventeen 
libraries had been asked to prepare lists; one 
had refused, and one gave no answer; 13 had 
sent in complete lists; one had sent a list of 
half its periodicals, with a promise of the rest 
to follow, and one of the large libraries had not 
yet sent in a report. 

The address of the evening was made by 
Hervey White, reference librarian of John Cre- 
rar Library, on ‘* A day with a reference libra- 
rian.” He began by questioning the good of 
having a library club unless it acted as a lever 
for raising the educational force of the different 
libraries represented in its membership. A 
public library ought to have the best reference- 
books, and all of them —these to include cur- 
rent periodicals, cyclopedias, text-books, and 
popular treatises. Added to these there should 
be a courteous, well-informed attendant, who 
is not entirely dependent upon library helps to 
find what is wanted, and who, above all, should 
not turn the uninitiated over to the catalog. 
Assistants should keep up with the reviews in the 
critical periodicals, and in large libraries might 
have the reviews of their special departments 
assigned to them. There is a possibility of 
list-making being overdone. Don't make a 
bibliography unless there is a reason for it. 

In the discussion, Mr. Bishop advocated the 
idea of making bibliography a part of every 
college course at least, and if possible of the 
high school course. 

Mr. Andrews said that he had heard learned 
scholars at the Brussels convention of bibliog- 
raphers say that they did not know how to use 
bibliographies, and so thought that it might 
not be so discouraging to have common people 
say they didn't know. He told of a free scien- 
tific reference library established in the artisan 
quarters of Paris, which had 15,000 books and 
as many photographs illustrating national, 
political, and social science. 

A proposition was then presented that the 
club make arrangements to secure a permanent 
place for headquarters. After considerable 
discussion it was decided to appoint a commit- 
tee to consider the matter and report at the 
next meeting. The meeting then adjourned, 
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MILWAUKEE LIBRARY ROUND TABLE 
“ A little work, a little play 
lo keep us going — and so, good-day ! 
NEW VORK LIBRARY CLUB. 
President: A. E. Bostwick, N. Y. Free 


Circulating Library. 
Secretary: T: W. Idle, Columbia University 
Library. 


Treasurer: Miss Theresa Hitchler, N. Y. 
Free Circulating Library. 
Tue first regular meeting of the season, 


1897-98, was held at the Teachers College, 
Riverview Terrace, New York City, on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 14. There was a large attendance 
when the meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Bostwick at 3:10. 

C. A. Nelson, of Columbia University Library, 
in presenting a brief account of the Second 
Philadelphia Conference of the A. L. A., about 
which so much had been printed, and of which 
the official report of the proceedings in full 
would shortly appear, sheltered himself behind 
the executive committee, which was responsible 
for his appearance. In his opening remarks 
Mr. Nelson said: *‘ Perhaps the most notable 
feature of the conference was the amount of 
actual work accomplished in the four full days, 
Tuesday to Friday inclusive, but the boundless 
hospitality of our Philadelphia hosts was so 
lavishly interspersed that the bread of toil was 
not only buttered on both sides, but literally 
spread with preserves.” 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, librarian of the Pratt 
Institute, followed with a paper on ‘‘ Children’s 
libraries,” given elsewhere in this number (see p. 
679). President Bostwick then called upon Mr. 
R. R. Bowker for an account of the Second Inter- 
national Conference of Librarians at London. 
Mr. Bowker preferred to make his response an 
informal talk, which he did in a felicitous and 
able manner, entertaining his audience with 
personal reminiscences, which, he said, from 
their nature could not very well find their way 
into print. He spoke almost enthusiastically of 
the thorough organization and kindly spirit 
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; cloth-bound form, revised and brought fully 
up-to-date by the secretary of the club, T: W 
Idle References to the proceedings of the 


lry spirit felt in the community, to ally 


club from the beginning, as reported in the 
LIBRARY RNAL, are given, and there is an 
index to the L. J. accounts of papers and topics 
presented. There are represented in the club 
membership 21 New York City libraries, eight 


Brooklyn libraries, and 29 other libraries; the 
membership list includes 153 persons. A _ use- 
ful feature of the manual is an alphabetical 
list of the ‘‘ Libraries of New York City,” 57 
institutions being named. The artistic title 
page and monogram were designed by Mr. Idle 
TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB (MINNEAPOLi 
AND ST. PAUL) 

President : Mrs. L. B. Reed, Public Library, 
Minneapolis. 

Secretary and Tveasurer Miss Lettie M. 


Crafts, University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis. 

The Twin City Library Club 
in the spring of 1897 as an association of library 
workers in the two cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Its objects are: ** To make the libra 


was organized 


itselt 
with the best educational and literary interests, 
to develop a sense of co-operation among libra- 
rians and library assistants in the neighborhood 
of the two cities, and finally, taking character, 
culture, and esprit de corfs for granted, to dis- 
cuss thoroughly, as an indispensable means 
toward the achievement of the highest purposes, 
questions of detail in library administration." 
rhe constitution provides that any one engaged 
in library work in Minneapolis or St. Paul is 


“ 


| eligible to membership upon the approval of the 
| executive committee, and at present the public, 
| university, and law libraries are represented on 


| the rolls. 


which marked the conference and the post-con- | 


ference trip. He called attention to the fact of 


the absence of English women, and tothe pres- | 


ence of American women at the conference, 
which seemed to be of no little significance ; 
also to the fact that two-thirds of the sentiment 
among English librarians is against free ac- 
cess to the shelves in public libraries. 

Dr. Billings had kindly consented to exhibit 
and explain his sketch-plans of the contem- 
plated home of the treasures belonging to the 
consolidated libraries forming the New York 
Public Library, but owing to the advanced hour, 


| neighboring 


Four meetings a year are held, onthe 
second Thursdays of October, December, Feb- 
ruary, and April. The first meeting was held in 
March, 1897, in the directors’ room of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, when organization was 
effected and the following officers elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Lina B. Reed, Minneapolis Public 
Library; Vice-president, Miss Jennie S. Bron- 
son, St. Paul Public Library; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Lettie M. Crafts, Library of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The second meeting was held Oct. 14. After 
inspecting a bookbindery the club met at a 


café, dined together, discussed 


| technicalities of library work, and enjoyed a 


he proposed to bring the matter before the club | 


at a subsequent date. 
The meeting was declared adjourned at five 
o'clock, but at the invitation of Miss Elizabeth 


G. Baldwin, librarian of the Teachers College, | 
through whose courtesy the use of the meeting- | 


place was secured, the members took tea before 
leaving the building. 
Tuomas W. IpDLE, Secretary. 
Tue New York Library Club ‘‘ Manual” for 
1897 (32 p. D.) has just been issued in neat 


report of the Philadelphia conference from Dr. 
Hosmer, and an account by Dr. Victor Nilsson 
of a recent visit to some foreign libraries. The 
meetings are wholly informal, but none the 
less pleasant and profitable. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON 

President: W. P. Cutter, U. 
Agriculture. 

Secretary and Treasurer: 


S. Naval Observatory. 


S. Dept. of 


F. H. Parsons, U. 


THE 25th regular meeting of the Library As- 
sociation of Washington City, being the first 
meeting of the present season, was held at the 


p 
mid 
per 
a 
3 
‘ 


Columbian University, on the evening of Oct. 
27. About 60 persons were present, and Presi- | 
dent W. P. Cutter presided. The following 
new members were added to the roll: Miss 
Eva H. Quinn, Miss Anne S. Ames, Miss 
Blanche Brown, Thorvald Solberg, W. T. | 
Swingle, D. G. Fairchild, J. M. C. Hansen, 
Allen D. Slauson, Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, A. 
P. C. Griffin, A. R. Kimball, Thomas H. Clark, 
Hugh A. Morrison, Jr., and George Kearney. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler announced the death of Dr. 
Justin Winsor, president of the A. L. A., anda 
committee of three was appointed to prepare 
resolutions expressing the regret of the asso- 
ciation at this loss to the library world. The 
following were adopted : 


| 
| 


“The Library Association of Washington City has 
heard with profound regret of the death of Justin Win- 
sor, librarian of Harvard University, president of the 
American Library Association, and sometime librarian 
of the Boston Public Library, and president of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. 

“This society recognizes the great services of Mr. 
Winsor for a period of thirty years as librarian, historian, 
and bibliographer, and records its deep sense of the loss 
which American scholarship sustains in his death. 

Cyrus ADLER, ; 
H. Carrincton Botton, > Committee. 
Wa. L. Boypen.” 

No program had been prepared for the meet- 
ing, but the evening was mainly devoted to 
story-telling, or, in other words, the roll was 
called and each member was given an oppor- 
tunity of relating some of their bibliographical 
experiences during the summer. The Phila- 
delphia conference was recalled from many 
points of view, and a number of interesting 
matters were presented. Dr. H.C. Bolton told 
of the remissness of many librarians in failing 
to return the check lists for his catalog of peri- 
odicals — 25 per cent. of those to whom it had 
been sent having failed even to acknowledge 
its receipt. Miss Edith E. Clarke described the 
special library of the Society for the Home Study 
of Holy Scripture, which has recently been 
moved to Washington. Mr. Cole spoke of visits 
to libraries in Toronto, Ottawa, and Quebec; 
Mr. Cheney related experiences in the libraries 
of Baltimore; and Mr. Cutter, for Miss Hawks 
and Miss Barnett, told of two valuable bibli- 
ographies that had been prepared by these 
ladies this summer, on sugar beets by the for- 
mer and on poultry by the latter, which have 
been published by the Department of Agricult- 
ure. Mr. Cutter, after speaking of his own 
bibliographical experiences in a Canadian club, 
whose members ‘‘do nothing but fish,” gave 
an interesting account of a visit to the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum and its library, 
where 75 catalogers are employed. Mr. Ber- 
nard R. Green described the moving of the 
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books from the old quarters of the new Libra- 
ry of Congress building, and finally related see- 
ing what no one in this generation had before 
witnessed, viz., the old library room in the 
Capitol with empty shelves, the room sweft and | 
dusted and Mr. Spofford seated with his hat on, | 
restimg. 
Although the roll was then but half called 
the meeting adjourned at 9.45 p.m. 
H. Parsons, Secretary. 
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Library Schools and Craining Classes. 
COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT} 
Tue Columbian University, at Washington, 


has initiated a course in library science, to meet 
the demand for training in library work in that 


|city. The course is one of the regular four- 


year courses of the Corcoran Scientific School 
of the University, and will lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Library Science. 
Provision is also made for students to complete 
the purely technical part of the course in two 
years, and to receive a certificate of proficiency. 

The first class was organized on Wednesday, 
October, 13, and short addresses were delivered 
by Dr. C. E. Munroe, dean of the Scientific 
School, and A. R. Spofford, director of the 
School of Library Science. Sixteen students 
have registered. 

This course is unique in that all the special 
instruction is given in the evening. Several 
students are in the service of the government, 
and take this method of paying their expenses 
while pursuing this course. The Columbian 
University Library, of about 15,000 volumes, will 
be used for practice by the class. 

The faculty thus far selected are: A. R. 
Spofford, director, and Professors H. Carring- 
ton Bolton, W. P. Cutter, and Henderson Pres- 
nell. Mr. Spofford is the well-known assistant 
librarian of the Library of Congress ; Mr. Bol- 
ton has published a number of valuable works 
on bibliography, some of which are familiar to 
all librarians; Messrs. Cutter and Presnell are li- 
brarians of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and of the United States Bureau of 
Education respectively. Other members of the 
faculty will be named at an early date. 

Library matters in Washington are becoming 
more and more prominent, and it is hoped that 
this school will be of great assistance to the 
local library association in advancing library 
work in the city. W. P. Currer. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
LIST OF STUDENTS, 1897-98. 


Tue fall term opened Wednesday, October 6, 
with the following students: 


Sentor class. 


Bailey, Arthur Low, Tufts College, 1894-96. 

Brown, Edna Adelaide, Brown University, 
1894-96. 

Cook, William Burt, Jr., B.A. Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1896. 

Flagg, Charles Alcott, B.A. Bowdoin College, 
1894. 

Garvin, Ethel, Brown University, 1893 — 96. 

Hunt, Clara Whitehill. 

Imhoff, Ono Mary, A.B. Woman's College of 
Baltimore, 1896. 

Morse, Anna Louise, B.A. Smith College, 1892. 

Sherrill, Cecelia Adelaide, B.A. Smith College, 
1895. 

Wilson, Ellen Summers. 

Wyer, James Ingersoll, Jr., University of Min- 
nesota, 1895 — 96. 
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Junior class. 
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Baker, Ethel, Ph.B. Northern University, 1592; | 


Chicago University, 1892-94. 

Creighton, John Barber, Ph.B. Colgate Uni- 
versity, 1897. 

Daggett, Caroline Mayhew. 

Gracie, Helen Blackie. 

Guggenheimer, Aimée, B.A. Woman's College 
of Baltimore, 1896. 

Hyatt, Bertha Evelyn, B.A. Wellesley College, 
1596. 

Laer, Arnold Johan Ferdinand van. 

Lane, Lucius Page, B.S. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1894; B.A. Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1895; M.A., 1596 

Mathews, Mrs. Jessie Frances Holmes, Ph.B. 


Drury College, 1883 ; Wellesley College, | 
188s SQ. 

McCall, Catharine. 

Miersch, Ella Emilie, B.A. Vassar College, 
1897. 


Rombauer, Hertha Emilie. 
Shaw, Robert Kendall, B.A. Harvard Univer- 

sity, 1894. 

Smith, Laura. 
Windeyer, Margaret. 
Windsor, Phineas Lawrence, Ph.B. Northwest- 

ern University, 1895. 

Wood, Harriet Ann, B.A. Vassar College, 1893; 

University of Chicago, 1894-95. 

The Thanksgiving recess will extend from 
Wednesday noon, November 24, to Monday 
noon, November 29. 

The Christmas recess will begin Friday, De- 


| are starred, and it is surprising how 


cember 24, and close Monday, January 3, 1893. | 


The visit of the school to Boston libraries will 
take place April 6 to April 15. 


The school year will close Tuesday, June 24. | 


SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Reviews. 


Ar.aLo, F. G, The literary year-book, 
12+ 00 p. 16°. 


1897. 
London, George Allen, 1897. 
This volume is a first attempt at a year-book 

of literature; and, as originally planned, it was 

to have been “ purely a work of references for all 
connected with the making of books.”” A num- 
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these two libraries, unlike the British Muse- 
um, conduct lending departments, which, how- 
ever, are confined to duplicate volumes. Im- 
agine a wait of two hor for a book in a 
reading-room in an American library, and note 
the following of Berlin : ‘* Books ordered before 
9 a.m. are available at 11 a.m.; and similarly 
those ordered by 11 a.m. and I p.m. are respec- 
tively available by 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. Books 
ordered between I p.m. and 3 p.m. are brought 
with all possible despatch. No applications 


irs 


are received after 3 p.m., nor are there any 
intermediate deliveries of books.” 
lames D. Brown contributes a list of the 


principal libraries, public (rate-supported), state, 
collegiate, endowed and proprietary, of the 
United Kingdom. With the name of each li- 
brary there is usually given the year of founda- 
tion and the number of volumes. The libraries 
which are represented in the Library Association 
small a 
number are thus represented. Nearly 200 of 
the libraries belong to London alone. 

An alphabetical list of the chief literary clubs, 
learned societies and institutions in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland is alsogiven. The date of foun- 
dation, object, publications, well the 
address of the club, and name of the secretary, 
are among some of the interesting items given 
in connection with each club on the list. 

A four-page list of a few bibliographical and 
typographical terms in more general use and a 
three-page list of technical terms in the various 
processes of reproduction, are given; and there 
is a directory of British authors, one of pub- 
lishers, and a third of booksellers. Not the 
least interesting and useful to librarians is the 
five-page list of recipes for bookmen, including 
recipes for restoring the w riting on old deeds, 


as as 


| removing grease spots on paper, restoring the 


ber of features of more general interest, how- | 


ever, have been added, among them portraits 


and biographical sketches of some of the Brit- | 


ish writers of the day. 
considerable matter of 
and to these features these 
fined. 

There is a chapter on the British Museum in 
which are described the rules governing the 
use of its treasures and the methods of obtain- 
ing books, etc., in the reading-rooms. A 
number of the leading libraries of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland are 
though one is rather astonished that no mention 
is made of any of the great libraries of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham. Similar 


interest to librarians, 
remarks are con- 


descriptions of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Par- | 


is, and of the Kéniglische Bibliothek, Berlin, 
are given. It may not be generally known that 


The volume contains 


briefly described, | 


gloss of fine bindings, preserving bindings from 
mildew, the preservation of bindings generally, 
etc. S: 


Dixson, Mrs. Zella Allen. 
subject index to universal prose fiction. New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897. 104422 p. 
O. subs. 


The comprehensive 


A year or so ago Mr. James Brown, in an 
article in Zhe Library, suggested a subject 
classification of fiction, and appended some de- 
lightfully amusing illustrations of his proposi- 
tion. The plan thus humorously outlined had, 
nevertheless, its serious side, and it is probable 
that most of those entertained by the jeu a’ 
prit breathed a hope that the plan suggested in 
jest might some day be carried out in earnest. 
An adequate and carefully analyzed list of rep- 
resentative fiction, classified under 
would be a boon to librarians and to a multi- 
tude of readers, but it is hard to conceive of a 
bibliographical task more difficult or requiring 
more fitness and painstaking iabor on the part 


subjects, 


| of its compiler. For it would be necessary to 
draw the line between novels good and novels 
indifferent ; to realize that emotions are not 


facts nor love-stories sociological documents ; 
to be constantly wary of the pitfall of the ridicu- 
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lous ; and above all to beware of the danger of 
breaking a butterfly on a wheel, and reading a 
‘** purpose "’ into books that are not pedagogues 
but companions. 

Such a work as the title and announcements 
of the present volume would indicate it to be, 
should have met these demands, and that it 
would do so was the hope of many who have 
waited with interest for its appearance. The 
book proves to be a title list of novels and juve- 
nile tales —chiefly American and English, with 
a sprinkling of foreign books — arranged alpha- 
betically under a variety of subjects. The 
number of books included is not stated, but it 
must reach several thousand, and for the ac- 
cumulation and assortment of this mass of 
material the compiler merits the praise that in- 
dustry must always command. Here commen- 
dation of the book must end, and it must be said 
that the work as a whole reflects discredit not 
only on the author, who is proved incompetent 
for her task, but on the publishers, whose long 
association with scholarly bibliography makes 
their imprint on this volume a matter of surprise. 
The aim seems to have been to include as many 
novels as could be dragged together, under as 
many headings as a fertile imagination could 
supply, and this has been achieved at the sacri- 
fice of cohesion, accuracy, and common sense, 
while the mechanical details of bibliographical 
and typographical correctness show a careless- 
ness that even a good proofreader might ordi- 
narily be expected to prevent. 

Glancing first at the classification, it is appar- 
ent that the majority of the books listed are 
personally unknown to the compiler, and that 
the title has furnished the main clue to their 
contents. On page 1 we find the subject Adédeys, 
with subdivisions under the names of individual 
establishments. Here, apparently, abbeys cre- 
ated by the novelist are accepted as, and listed 
indistinguishably with, 4oma Ade institutions, 
for ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey " follows Innisfoyle and 
Melrose, while ‘‘ Seamew Abbey,” the home of 
mysteries and crime conceived by the lively brain 
of Florence Warden, precedes Tavistock. On 
the next page, under Adventures, it is also evi- 
dent that anything with ‘‘ adventures” in its 
title is entitled to entrance, for here are the 
‘*Adventures of Ann,” Miss Wilkins’ simple 
stories of colonial New England, ‘‘ Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn,” ‘‘ Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes,” ‘‘ Simple adventures of a mem- 
sahib,"” and the ‘‘ Adventures" of the House- 
boat" and the ‘‘ Phaeton" rubbing shoulders 
with one another and with an equally motley 
company. 

A few other examples will suffice to illus- 
trate this method of “classification at sight” : 
under Adlegories, Haggard's ‘‘ She” is the 
amazed companion of “ Pilgrim's progress.” 
Kenneth Grahame's charming stories of Eng- 
lish child-life, ‘‘ The golden age,” have been 
enjoyed by many grown-up children, who will 
now learn for the first time that they cover the 
**subjects” of Ancient History: First Century 
A.D., and Life of Christ, under which latter 
division also we find ‘‘ Trooper Peter Halkett of 
Mashonaland”! Under Cavadiers, mixed in with 


tales of Roundheads and Loyalists, is Miss Sea- 
well’s children’s life of George Washington, ‘‘ A 
Virginia cavalier,” which, however, is not found 
under the name of Washington. From the divi- 
sion Homiletics ‘* The little minister looks out 
with surprised questioning. Under /ndia, How- 
ells’ *‘ Indian summer” and Kipling's ‘‘ Light 
that failed” find refuge, the former being evi- 
dently ticketed by its title, while as for the latter 
the theory seems to be that as it is by Kipling it 
ought to be about India, even if it isn’t. Mew 
York City has nearly a score of titles, but they 
do not include Ford’s ‘‘ Honorable Peter Ster- 
ling,” although room has been found for Fred- 
eric’s ‘‘ Seth’s brother's wife: a story of greater 
New York,” the sub-title— which refers to the 
state, not the city —being given a thoroughly 
up-to-date interpretation. The inclusion under 
Slavery of Mrs. Alexander's ‘‘ Forging the fet- 
ters" is in keeping with the general scheme 
of this ‘‘classification.” In Pedagogy “Little 
Schoolmaster Mark” nearly equals the placing 
of Marie Corelli's ‘‘ Mighty atom” under Ae/a- 
tion of the sexes; while in Slum stories Fielding’s 
**Tom Jones” and Merriman’s ‘‘ Flotsam,” a 
story of the Indian Mutiny, which is not entered 
under India or the mutiny, make confusion 
worse confounded. Indeed, one emotion that 
comes uppermost as one glances over this 
astonishing hodge-podge is a longing that the 
authors here classified might see themselves in 
this list and know at last on what subjects they 
really wrote. Surely H. G. Wells would learn 
with amused amazement that his phantasma- 
goria of vivisection horrors, ‘‘ The island of Dr. 
Moreau,” dealt with Sfiritualism; Howells, 
we think, would wonder when he had become 
responsible for the volume ‘‘ The quality of 
crime,” mysteriously fathered upon him; Irv- 
ing might protest that the ‘‘ Conquest of Gra- 
nada" was not altogether a novel, and surely 
if De Quincey’s ‘‘ Murder considered as a fine 
art” is to be listed as a contribution to “ pur- 
pose” fiction, Elia’s essay on roast pig ought 
to have due entry under Domestic economy. 
After these examples it is with more pity than 
mirth that we contemplate Prof. Le Plongeon’s 
learned archeological treatise on Mayan antiq- 
uities, ‘‘ Queen Moé and the Egyptian sphinx,” 
figuring on page 86 as a novel relating to 
Egypt. 

In history the classification iseven more awry 
than in other divisions. Such entries as Bul- 
wer's ‘‘ Last of the barons" under Barons’ war; 
the confusion of James 1. of Scotland with 
James 1. of England; the placing of books on 
the Commune under history of France in the 
18th century; the inclusion of Thackeray's 
‘* Four Georges ” as historical fiction; the classi- 
fication of Robin Hood under history of Eng- 
land in both the 12th and 14th centuries, cannot 
be explained as the result of carelessness alone, 
while the final touch is given in the fact that 
Jacobites, Jacobins, and Jacquerie are evidently 
synonymous terms in the mind of the compiler, 
books on all three subjects being entered under 
Jacobites. 

Bibliographically and typographically, the 
book is no more creditable. To cite but a few of 
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the more glaring errors, it may be noted that Du 
Maurier's ‘‘ Trilby” is evidently believed to be 
a translation from the French, as both the orig- 
inal and the ‘‘ English translation” are listed ; 
**John Inglesant” is attributed on page 48 to 
Joseph Holt Ingraham; Stephen Crane, on 
page 341, figures as the author of ‘‘ The cat 
and the cherub”; Howard Pyle, we are told, 
is the creator of ‘‘ Beautiful Joe"; Beckford is 
evidently believed to have produced two master- 
pieces —there is no other explanation of the two 
entries ‘‘ History of the Caliph Vathek” and 
‘*Vathek, an Arabian tale,’’ under Araéta; 
German titles are almost invariably misspelled, 
and minor inaccuracies in titles and authors’ 
names are legion—such entries as Meredith's 
‘*Shaving a(!) Shagpat" — under Aradia — and 
McLeod's Startling" may, be taken as exam- 
ples of many. Indeed, a turther consideration 
of the work would be more fittingly pursued in 
the LImkRARY JOURNAL column of ‘* Humors and 
Blunders” than in the serious department of 
** Reviews.” 

Of the selection itself, it can only be said 
that it is in keeping with the general execution 
of the book. Evidently the chief object in 
view has been to accumulate, not to select. 
Novels are included that do not deserve consid- 
eration on any grounds ; out of date and out of 
print books are indiscriminately entered ; and 
a list that includes books by A. C. Gunter, 
Florence Warden, Mrs. H. C. Lewis, of Fire- 
side Companion fame, Mrs. Georgie Sheldon, G. 
W. M. Reynolds, and their ilk, should hardly 
pretend to give, as the author claims, a ‘‘ wise 
and satisfactory answer to the much repeated 
question ‘What can I read ?’” 

It is difficult to determine what measure of 
usefulness such a work possesses. It is prob- 
able that it will serve as a guide in some 
degree to many —though it is unlikely that the 
reader who draws Howells’ ‘‘ Indian summer” 
as a novel of India will again trust implicitly to 
its direction. That it falls so far short of what 
it might have been and should have been is a 
matter of much regret. Dispraise is an un- 
pleasing and an unprofitable exercise, but there 
is another side to the matter; it is not fair 
to readers or librarians that a tool for which 
they have paid and from which they have ex- 
pected good service should be marred in the 
making and accepted by them unwittingly as 
something that it is not and cannot be. 


Foore, Elizabeth Louisa. The librarian of the 
Sunday-school: a manual; with a chapter 
on the Sunday-school library, by Martha 
Thorne Wheeler. N. Y., Eaton & Mains, 
1897. 86 p. S. 

Miss Foote, who is a B.L.S. of the New 
York Library School, has in this little man- 
ual given an excellent and practical guide for 
the administration of a Sunday-school library, 
which it is to be hoped may be appreciated by 
those for whom it is intended. Some doubt, 
perhaps, mingles with this aspiration, for as a 
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couraging subject for library reform, and in 
its administration hit-or-miss methods evolved 
from the inner consciousness of its custodians 
are likely to prevail over the stricter rules of 
the trained librarian. Strict, however, the lines 
laid down in thisdittle volume are not. Indeed, 
they are excellently adapted for varying needs 
and practices, and will give helpful suggestions 
for the conduct of small secular libraries. Miss 
Foote writes clearly and simply of the prelimi 
naries of shelving, classification, and cataloging, 
of the preparation of the simplest form of a 
printed catalog; of the details of issuing books; 
and of the proper methods for selection of new 
books, repairs of old ones, and the preparation 
of an annual report. Explanatory diagrams 
and specimen entries are also given. These prac- 
tical details are supplemented by Miss Wheeler's 
excellent short essay on ‘‘ The Sunday-school 
library,” reprinted from térary Notes, in which 
the ethical and literary standards that should 
govern the choice of books are discussed with 
sense and thoroughness; methods of awakening 
an intelligent interest in the books are also 
touched upon, and there is a short reference 
list of catalogs and other works useful in the 
selection of books for the Sunday-school li- 
brary. 


GREENWOOD, Thomas, ed. Greenwood’s library 
year-book, 1897: a record of general library 
progress and work. London, Cassell, 1897. 
10+ 323 p. 12°. 

Mr. Greenwood, it is evident, understands 
“the gentle art of making enemies”; for in 
this, the first library vear-book, he uses vigor- 
ous language in denouncing individuals, some 
of whom have already been moved to reply in 
terms equally vigorous. In the introduction 
the editor discusses what has been done, is be- 
ing done, and remains to be done inthe library 
field. 330 public libraries have been established 
in Great Britain under the various acts since 
1850; 265 being in England, 32 in Scotland, 17 in 
Ireland, and 16 in Wales. Mr. Greenwood 
claims that the libraries of the United Kingdom 
excel those of the United States, except in the 
schemes of classification, apparatus, and the 
‘*administration of the details of management.” 
‘* There is positively no comparison between 
the amount and variety of work accomplished 
in the libraries of the two countries.” 

A year-book should above all things be ac- 
curate and up to date, yet it may be said that 
this year-book often errs in both these details. 
On page s we read, ‘‘ Librarians, both in 
England and America, have for years been 
flirting with what is variously called ‘free ac- 
cess’ or ‘open access,’ but none of them ever 
dreamed of organizing it as a system of lending 
for public libraries till in 1894 the library author- 


ities of Clerkenwell . . . established it with- 
out flourish or ceremony. . . . Nothing of 


the sort had ever been tried before, and natu- 
rally it cost the older librarians a severe effort 
to swallow their traditional and e¢x-officie dis- 
trust of the public.” This is certainly a sur- 


rule the Sunday-school library is rather a dis- | prising statement to appear in a déérary year- 
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book, and it is only necessary to refer to the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL of May, 1890(15 : 136), where 
Mr. Brett describes the rearrangement of the 
Cleveland Public Library for the purposes of | 
public access. In the same volume, p. 296, 
further reference is made to the experience of 
Cleveland. In discussing the English opposi- 
tion to public access the denunciation of ‘‘ an 
individual who had pecuniary interests in a li- | 
brary indicator” seems, at a distance of 3000 
miles, rather uncalled for. 

The following are some of the chapters of 
the volume, all confined tothe United Kingdom : 
The early history of the public library move- 
ment, by W. E. A. Axon; Public library legis- 
lation, by H. W. Fovargue ; How to adopt the 
acts ; Heating, lighting, and ventilating public 
libraries, by J. W. Hart; The rating and taxa- 
tion of public libraries, by W. R. Credland ; 
The training of public library assistants, by ]. 
J. Ogle ; Procedure in the formation of public 
libraries, by J. D. Brown; Recent develop- 
ments of library practice ; Administrative work, 
by J. D. Brown ; On Sunday labour in national 
public libraries, museums, and art gallaries, by 
the Rev. Canon Barnett ; The great fiction ques- 
tion. 

Of chief interest to Americans is the alpha- 
betical list of British rate-supported libraries 
established under the various public libraries or 
other acts, giving particulars of establishment, 
organization, staff, methods, and librarians. 
There are also lists of endowed, collegiate, 
proprietary, and other British libraries, the 
principal libraries of the British colonies and of 
the United States. In these lists the informa- 
tion given is meagre, the list for the United 
States being taken from the Bureau of Educa- | 
tion statistics of 1893. A chapter is devoted to 
‘*Library associations and kindred societies,” 
and to obituary notices of seven English libra- 
rians. An appendix contains Mr. Gladstone's 
speech at the opening of the St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields Public Library, in February, 1891. 

The brief outline of the contents of the vol- 
ume indicates that this year-book hardly ful- | 
fils its purpose, which as stated in the preface 
is to give ‘‘a survey of the whole question, as | 
it presents itself in the various countries.” 


Hayes, R. P., comp. Publications of the state 
of Ohio, 1803-1896; together with an index 
to the executive documents. Norwalk, O., 
Laning Printing Co., 1897. 4+ 72 p. O. 
The list of adequate bibliographies of state 

publications is so small a one that every addi- 

tion to the record is matter for special gratifica- 


| be hoped that his work may furnish an example, 


tion. The present pamphlet carries Ohio into 
a foremost place among the few states in which 
bibliographical record is recognized as a chief 
function of the state library, and its publication 
is a matter of congratulation to the Ohio State 
Library and of satisfaction to all who have lost 
themselves in the mazes of state documents. 
As library commissioner of the state, Mr. Hayes 
could have performed no more useful task than 
the compilation of the present list, and it is to | 


as it supplies a model for similar undertakings, 
in other state libraries. 

In the preparation of the list the form adopted 
is rather unusual, but possesses decided merits. 
Publications are listed under the names of 
officers or departments issuing them, which 
are arranged in alphabetical order, as Adjutant- 
general, Agriculture, Archeological and His- 
torical society, etc. The actual record is given 
in tabular form, listing in one column the suc- 
cessive dates of the several reports or other 
publications, and in a second the volumes of 
the executive documents in which they may 
also be found. This, though in some cases 
wasteful of space, gives, nevertheless, an im- 
mediate index clue to any report for any year 
or years, and makes the consultation of the list 
extremely simple. Preceding each tabular rec- 
ord is a brief statement of the office or institu- 
tion following, with date of establishment, note 
of successive changes in name, if any, and any 
other essential facts regarding it. Since 1836 
the executive documents of the state have con- 
tained nearly all reports or publications also 
issued separately; these, as stated, are virtually 
indexed in the record of each department, but 
in addition there is a separate ‘‘index to the 
executive documents,” in which all reports bound 
up in the document volumes find systematic 
record. In view of the chronological confu- 
sions, changes of form, and perplexing ‘‘ mis- 
fits” always found in any large collection of 
connected pamphlets or official documents, it is 
interesting to see how excellently Mr. Hayes’ 
tabulated plan has worked and how well the 
extensive material with which he deals has 
been ‘‘ boiled down” to a clear and simple rec- 


| ord. In some cases it must be said that in- 


telligibility has been sacrificed to brevity, at 
least as regards the majority of the entries 
under ‘‘ Miscllaneous reports and publications,” 
where such entries as ‘* Ashtabula bridge dis- 
aster, 1877,” give no clue to the actual nature 
of the publication or its method of issue. The 
list as a whole is essentially practical; it gives 
little bibliographical data, but as a simple and 
sufficient guide to the publications of the state 
it is of direct usefulness and importance. Per- 
haps the best proof of its success lies in the fact 
that the time, thought, and detailed work that 
have been given to it are so little apparent in 
the simplicity of the result achieved. A subject 
index adds much to its ready use. 


Ocie, John J. The free library: its history 
and present condition. Lond., George Allen, 
1897. 20+ 344 p. D. 

This is the initial volume in Ze Library 
Series, undertaken under the editorship of Dr. 
Richard Garnett, who in a few pleasant words 
of general introduction” describes the field 
which it is planned to cover. The present age, 
he tells us, has had varied designations; it has 
been styled the Age of Steam, the Age of Ve- 
neer, and the Age of Talk; but more than these, 
perhaps, it is entitled to be styled the Age of 
Books. In no respect is the predominance of 
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the Book so strongly shown as in the ever- 
growing curiosity for information and gossip on 


all that pertains to it — its makers, its contents, | 


its publishers, its custodians, its depositories. 
The literature of the book, as a book, is full to 
overtiowing, but the literature of libraries and 
librarians, the homes and custodians of the book, 
has hardly attained sufficient proportions to 
satisfy this public interest. Inthe present se- 
ries itis hoped to give practical and readable in- 
formation on the free libraries of Great Britain, 
on library architecture and fittings, on library ad- 
ministration, on the prices of books, and similar 


subjects. This first volume is fittingly devoted 
to ‘‘ The free library," and isan interesting and | 


comprehensive résumé of the development of 
free public libraries, with statistical and de- 


scriptive accounts of the most notable of the | 


free libraries in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Ogle, who is librarian of the Bootle Free 
Library, begins with a chapter on library de- 
velopment up to 1855, when the Ewart act laid 


the foundation for the progress of future years. | 


He tells us that the earliest free town libraries 
in Great Britain date from the beginning of the 
17th century, when collections of books were 
bequeathed to city corporations. ‘‘ One such 
was founded at Norwich in the year 1608. The 
greater part of the original books of this, the 
oldest city free library with a continuous history 
to the present day, are now housed in the Nor- 
wich Free Public Library."" The city library 
formed in Bristol in 1615 is still accessible to 
the public in the Bristol Central Free Library of 
to-day. These libraries and others of later date, 
though at times conducted by private societies, 
were never it is thought restricted from the 
use of seekers after knowledge. The growth of 
the movement is briefly traced from these early 
days to the present time, when Mr. Ogle esti- 
mates that ‘‘there cannot be fewer than six or 
seven hundred free libraries established in 300 
towns, parishes, or districts under the Public 
Libraries act of the United Kingdom. These 
libraries contain 5,000,000 volumes, and have 
an annual issue of from 25,000,000 to 30,000,- 
ooo,”" The chapter on ‘‘ The development of 
the free library” is an interesting summary of 
the most potent influences in library progress; 
among them the A. L. A. and L. A. U. K. 
and their organs, and the recent English ex- 
periments toward training of assistants and free 
access. Brief biographical sketches of ‘‘ Some 
past workers and present benefactors,” includ- 
ing Edward Edwards, Andrew Carnegie, Pass- 
more Edwards, Sir John Lubbock, and others, 
conclude Book I., and Book II. is devoted to 
‘* Brief histories of typical libraries,” chapters 
being given to the British Museum and Guild- 
hall libraries, London libraries under the acts, 
representative free libraries in the first, second, 
and third class towns, free libraries in small 
towns and villages, and endowed and voluntary 
free libraries. An appendix gives detailed sta- 
tistical tables, and there is a good index. Nat- 
urally, the book is intended for an English 
public, but it is, nevertheless, of interest and 
usefulness to American libraries as a record of 
library progress, 


Librarp Economy and fistorp. 


GENERA! 

FLercuer, W: I: The _ public library move- 
ment in organized torm. (In Zhe Citicen, 
September, 1897. 3: 157.) 

A review of the history and work of the 
American Library Association. 

Foote, Elizabeth L. The children’s home li- 
brary movement. (In Ouslook, Septem- 
ber 18, 1897. §7:172.) 

There are 64 libraries of this sort now in use 
by as many groups of children in Boston, where 
the work began in January, 1587. 

Humpnreys, Arthur L. The private library 
what we do know, what we don't know, what 
we ought to know about our books. 2d ed. 
London, Strangeways, 1897. §&+162 p. 12°, 
Despite the author's prejudice against free 

libraries, which he thinks of ‘* doubtful good,” 


| his little book is one of interest and value to 


those engaged in the work of such libraries, 
for it contains many practical hints on the col- 
lection and care of books, pleasantly presented. 


LOCAL. 


Adams, Mass. The corner-stone of the new 
G. A. R. Memorial Building and Public Library 
was laid on Sept. 25, by President McKinley. 
The exercises were conducted under the auspices 
of the local G. A. R., and a short address was 
made by the President. 

Allegheny, Pa. Carnegie F. L. (7th rpt.— 
year ending Feb. 28, '97.) Added 4041 ; total 
32,273; lost 16. Issued, home use 117,101 
(fict. 84 #); ref. use 63,035 ; Sunday use 6155. 
New cards issued 1735; total cards in force 
15,017. Receipts $15,000 ; expenses $14,969.11. 

There was a decrease of §753 v. in the circu- 
lation, attributed to the closing of the library 
for repairs during August. The circulation of 
fiction has fallen 2% from the previous year ; 
this, however, is notable chiefly in the depart- 
ment of juvenile fiction, which has shown a 
gradual improvement ever since the library was 
opened ; ‘‘on the other hand, the percentage of 
adult fiction read has been gradually rising, 
although not so rapidly as the percentage of 
juvenile fiction has fallen. There are two 
theories to explain this fact. One is that the 
young are more susceptible to improvement 
than adults. The other is that as the supply of 
juvenile fiction has been cut down more rapidly 
than that of adult fiction the young have taken 
to reading the fiction intended for older readers. 
No statistics are kept of the reading of juvenile 
books other than fiction, but the wearing out 
of many books of this class, notably in history, 
indicates an increased use in that direction.” 
The reference use of the library is steadily in- 
creasing; ‘‘the Sunday attendance has been 
especially large, and the question of an age 
limit for Sunday readers may be necessary be 
fore long."" More room is also becoming a 
necessity. 
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Atlanta, Ga. Y. M. L. The new book- 
room was opened on the evening of Sept. 11, 
when an informal reception was held to cele- 
brate the completion of alterations and improve- 
ments in the library. The new room occupies 
the space formerly given to the hall, the book- 
room and a rear veranda, and is as attractive 
as it is spacious; it is lighted by a skylight 
and by numerous windows, and is harmoni- 
ously decorated, with woodwork of Georgia 
pine and walls that, according to Miss Wallace, 
are ‘‘as blue as Georgia skies.” The main hall 
of the library, containing the librarian’s desk, 
has been left practically unaltered, but a boys’ 
room has been established, in which the high- 
school students and others may study, read, or 
write. 


Bridgeport (Ct.) P. L. The first art exhibi- 
tion of the season was opened on Oct. 16, to 
continue to Nov. 27. It is devoted to black and 
white original drawings from the foremost illus- 
trators of the country, and to examples of 
amateur photography from wheelmen. The 
second exhibition will represent artistic lithog- 
raphy. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. A. The association 
held its first meeting of the autumn on the 
evening of Oct. 21. It was reported that the 
proposed central library in the old public school 
building no. 3 was in process of organization, 
and it was decided to endeavor during the win- 
ter to establish reading-rooms in some of the 
small city parks. 


Buffalo(N. Y.) P. L. Since its opening as 
a free public library on Sept. 1 the use of all de- 
partments of the library has been phenomenal. 
During the week ending Oct. 2 the average cir- 
culation was 2000 v. daily, nearly 500 books a 
day being issued from the children's department 
alone. The open-shelf collection of 8000 v. has 
proved most popular, and the supply of books 
for this department cannot meet the demand, 
though large additions are being constantly 
made. At the end of September over 17,000 
borrowers had been enrolled. The separate 
newpaper-room in the lower part of the city 
was opened Sept. 16, and has been largely 
used; four branch stations are also to be estab- 
lished in distant sections for the receipt and 
delivery of books. The importance of the li- 
brary has also been brought to the attention 
of the schools in various ways, and a talk on 
how to make the best of the opportunities it 
offers was given by Superintendent Elmendorf 
to the pupils of the Central high school on 
Sept. 23. 


Butte (Mont.) F. P. L. The library is kept 
constantly before the public, through the medi- 
um of the press of the state, with excellent re- 
sults. No regular bulletin is issued, but special 
lists, record of additions, etc., are brought to 
general notice through newspaper articles and 
lists prepared by the librarian. 


Cleveland, O. Case 1. The library has is- 
sued an interesting little ‘‘ handbook,” givinga 
brief history of its past and present organiza- 


tion, information for readers, and the rules and 


officers. It is illustrated by several views of 
the interior of the library and by portraits of 
the members of the Case family most closely 
connected with its growth. 

The second exhibition illustrating amateur 
photography was held at the library from Nov. 
1-6. 


Dayton (O.) P. L. During the last year the 
library has been carrying on a regular training 
class for its library staff, which has also included 
the most promising of the applicants for posi- 
tions in the library. Miss Doren writes: ‘‘ It 
has proved a wholesome and effective means of 
reorganizing and improving our library staff, 
and is introducing civil service principles into 
the methods of appointment to service here. 
These are the incidental advantages: the main 
issue is better work, more alert and intelligent 
assistants, pride in the institution, and hope in 
working for it.” 

Within the past few months the library ar- 
rangement has been altered so as to permit 
public access to the shelves. 


Des Moines (Ia.) P. L. The library lawsuit 
has been decided by the supreme court of the 
state, which holds that the city council was 
authorized in its refusal to levy a tax for the 
erection of a new library building. The case 
was summarized in the L. J. for April, 1897 
(p. 213). It was practically a test of the validity 
of the library act passed by the 26th general 
assembly by which the authority to fix the 
amount of library taxation was delegated to 
library boards. The supreme court affirms that 
the legislature has no authority to transfer the 
taxing power in this way; it also holds that the 
people of Des Moines never in any manner 
assented to the power exercised by the library 
board, as the board was created and vested 
with power subsequent to the vote of the people 
which established the library. The opinion of 
the district court in refusing to grant a man- 
damus compelling the council to levy the tax 
is sustained. 


Durham (N. C.) P. L. The corner-stone of 
the library building was laid on the afternoon 
of Sept. 4, with Masonic ceremonies and in the 
presence of about 2000 persons. Durham is said 
to be the first town in North Carolina to have a 
public library in a building of its own. 


East Bridgewater, Mass. Washburn The 
dedication of the Washburn Library occurred 
on the morning of Sept. 22. The library, which 
has been in process of erection for several 
years, is the gift of Cyrus Washburn, of Welles- 
ley Hills, a native of the town, and cost $10,000. 
It is of brick, with granite basement 35 x 65, in 
Queen Anne style, two-storied, with a tower 14 
feet square. 


Evanston (/ll.) F. P. L. (24th rpt.—year 
ending May 31,'97.) Added 3164; total 18,778. 
Issued, home use 71,120 (fict. 46'4 %; juv. 22%); 
no statistics of ref. use are kept; new registra- 
tion 1906; total cards in use 4193. Receipts 
$12,401,36; expenses $8966.15. 
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The directors say ‘‘the past year has been 
an eventful one. It has been a period of re- 
adjustment, readaptation, and extension. The 
intent has been to improve, practicalize, and 
make the work of the library more effective 
along established lines, taking up only such new 
work as our present organization and resources 
would enable us to properly handle, and which 
seemed to give promise of accomplishing the 
greatest amount of good.” 

How much has been accomplished in these 
directions the report itself will show. The 
library hours have been lengthened to almost 
twice their previous extent, active relations 
have been established with the schools —the 
lack of space for a children’s department mak- 
ing this the only means of direct work with the 
children; printed bulletins of additions have 
been issued bi-monthly; the reclassification of 
the library by Dr. G. E. Wire, and the dic- 
tionary card catalog made by Miss M. E. Gale, 
were both completed; and an annotated finding 
list was prepared, which is noticed elsewhere 
(see p. 221). A special meeting for teachers, li- 
brarians, and others interested in educational 
progress was held on Dec. 4, which proved an 
influence for good in the development of the 
library. Miss Lindsay points out the need of 
increased facilities of space and attendance, 
and says ‘‘the field is developing faster than 
our ability to meet its growing requirements.” 
A brief historical sketch of the library since its 
organization as the Evanston Library Associa- 
tion in 1870 is given. 


Gloucester, Mass. A building for a free pub- 
lic library has been given to Gloucester by Rev. 
J. J. Healy. The purpose of the building, 
which has been in course of erection for some 
time past, was but recently announced; it will 
probably be completed by next spring. Father 
Healy intends to give his own private library 
of about 1000 v. as a nucleus for the stocking 
of the building, and plans that the library shall 
be wholly non-sectarian and as well equipped 
and comprehensive as possible. The building 
is to be two-storied, of brick. Over the en- 
trance will be the name ‘‘Free City library” 
and the inscription ‘‘ The gift of Rev. J. J. 
Healy, P.R.” 


Hartford (Ct.) P. Z. (49th rpt. — year end- 
ing June 1, '97.) Added 5725; total ‘‘ about 
57,500."" Issued, home use 201,532, of which 
3065 was from branches. New registration 
2049; total registration 17,970; ‘“‘live” cards 
11,609. Receipts $13,856.24; expenses $13,- 
929.70, showing a net deficit of 73.46. 

‘‘There has been a notable increase in the 
number of non-fiction books drawn. The per- 
centage of such books called for during the 
past year has been about 22%, as against 20% 
for the previous year, and 17% the year before 
that. The greatest gain is shown in the num- 
ber of books of modern languages drawn. This 
is doubtless due in no small measure to the 
considerable additions within the past year or 
two of books in the German, Swedish, and 
Danish languages, which have been much 
used.” 
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Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. 
closed for alterations for nearly three 
the library was reopened on Sept. 8. 


After having been 
weeks, 
The 


| changes made have not only rendered it much 


more attractive, but will add greatly to its 
efficiency. The most important is the rear- 
rangement by which free access is given to all 
books except fiction, 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. At the September 
meeting of the library board a petition was 
presented from 500 Bohemians, asking that an 
appropriation be made for the purchase of 
Bohemian books. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) P. L. A flagrant case 
of beok mutilation came to light on Sept. 18, 
when Robert C. Somers was indicted by the 
grand jury tostand trial for that offence. Som- 
ers, who was a student at the state university, 
and has been a tutor in Latin and Greek, is 
charged with mutilating a copy of Demosthenes, 
orations belonging to the library. It was stated 
that last June he obtained the book from 
the shelves and deliberately tore out some 70 
pages, which he carried away after restoring 
the volume to its place. The difference in the 
text used by Somers and that of the other stu- 
dents later attracted the attention of one of the 
professors in the university, who reported his 
suspicion to Dr. Hosmer, the librarian. The 
matter was investigated and a complaint sworn 
out, and Somers was placed under arrest as 
soon as possible. The pages of text torn out 
had been bound in paper covers, but a com- 
parison with the mutilated volume showed that 
the leaves exactly fitted. 


Naperville, lil. Nichols Memorial L. Work 
was begun early in October on the library 
building. It is to be a one-story structure, of 
brick and brown-stone, with stock capacity of 
25,000 v., and will cost $10,000. 


Nashua, N. H. The decision in the famous 
Hunt memorial library case was handed down 
on Sept. 20 by the county commissioners, the 
owners of the Greeley property being awarded 
the sum of $36,848.55, with legal interest from 
Jan. 14, 1896, the date of the meeting at which 
the city council voted to take the property by 
right of eminent domain. The commissioners 
also order the city to pay the costs of the hear- 
ing, $121.73. 

The case has occupied the attention of citi- 
zens, lawyers, the supreme court and the city 
councils since the spring of 1892, when Mrs. 
Mary Hunt and her daughter, Mary, gave the 
city of Nashua $50,000 to erect a memorial li- 
brary to the late John M. Hunt. By the terms 
of the gift the city was to select and purchase 
a lot for the library and the $50,000 was to be 
used to erect a building. The city councils 
formally accepted the gift, and for a few brief 
weeks there was peace and joy in Nashua. 
Then began a heated argument among towns- 
people and city authorities as to whether the 
site should be on the ‘‘north side” or the 
**south side” of the river, and memorials, reso- 
lutions, and ordinances were promulgated suffi- 
cient to fill a volume. In the meantime the 
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library trustees decided upon a lot known as 
the Greeley site, and began negotiations with 
the owner, Mrs. M. A. Greeley, for the pur- 
chase of the land and buildings. Later, how- 
ever, the council decided to do nothing further 
about selecting a site, and Mrs. Greeley sold 
the property toa syndicate. No sooner was this 
done than the library trustees and city councils 
agreed that the property must be chosen, and 
forthwith they offered the new owners the 
sum of $35,000, to be paid from the city treas- 
ury, and $5000 to be raised by popular subscrip- 
tion. A deed of the property dated Oct. 14, 
1892, was drawn up, and was signed by the own- 
ers when some further hitch occurred and the 
deed was not passed. Then came a series of 
petitions for and against the site; the attorney- 
general decided that the purchase must be 
made; the matter was taken to the supreme 
court, and again a decision was rendered that 
the property must be the site of the library, and 
though several hearings were subsequently 
held during 1894 and 1895, the decision of the 
court remained unchanged. 

During this time Mrs. Hunt had died, and 
Miss Mary Hunt had petitioned the court for 
the return of her gift, her petition being denied. 
Finally, Jan. 14, 1896, the city councils voted to 
take the Greeley property by right of eminent 
domain, and awarded the owners a sum of be- 
tween $30,000 and $33,000, which they refused 
to accept. The owners appealed to the county 
commissioners to award them a fair price for 
the property, and claimed that it was worth 
$45,000. The hearing before the commissioners 
was set for Aug, 17, 1896, and from that date to 
the latter part of August, 1897, the hearing 
dragged along, being continually postponed on 
one ground or another. It was finally com- 
pleted last month and is ended, so far as the 
commissioners are concerned, with the decision, 
now announced. 

During these five years the greater part of 
the $50,000 given by the Hunts has faded slowly 
but surely away with the failures of the local 
savings banks. When it was received it was 
divided into four parts, $12,500 apiece being de- 
posited in the Nashua, Mechanics’ and City 
Guarantee savings banks and withthe New 
Hampshire Banking Company. Of these insti- 
tutions three have closed their doors, and all 
that has been rescued is the amount received 
through the 30 per cent. dividends which the 
Nashua and Mechanics’ banks have declared. 

The decision is regarded by the counsel for 
the city as a victory, yet it has been an expen- 
sive one. It is estimated that the counsel fees 
amount to nearly $4000, which considerably in- 
creases the purchase price. Whetheror not the 
syndicate will appeal to the supreme court has 
not been stated. 


New Bedford (Mass.) P. ZL. In summarizing 
the report of this library in the Sept. L. J. (p. 
450), it was stated that the circulation of fiction 
and juveniles was 61%. This was an error, the 
actual percentage of these classes of reading 
being 78 ¢. The former figure ‘‘ would be very 
gratifying to us," writes Mr. Pennock, ‘and 


no doubt the envy of most librarians — if libra- 
rians allow themselves such ignoble feelings as 
envy. But besides being contrary to the facts 
the publication of our next report would be 
likely to give the impression that we were fast 
going tothe bad. About three years ago, when 
we first began a classified record of circulation, 
the books classed as fiction sustained over 85 ¢ 
of the total. By keeping the later books on an 
open case in the public room, and by the use of 
printer’s ink in various forms, we have brought 
down the percent. of fiction to its present figure, 
and we hope our next report will show an im- 
provement over this one.” 

An effective method of advertising begun last 
spring has been the use of printed slips listing 
new books added from week to week, copies of 
which have been sent to the public schools for 
distribution. 


New York, Columbia Univ. ZL. The mag- 
nificent new library building of Columbia Uni- 
versity on Morningside Heights was opened on 
Oct. 4, when the opening exercises of the 144th 
academic year were held in its beautiful read- 
ing-room. The removal of the books was ac- 
complished during the summer months, and at 
the date of opening the library was in working 
condition. In its new building Columbia now 
possesses one of the finest university libra- 
ries in the country, and in its equipment and 
decoration no care has been spared to achieve 
the highest efficiency and beauty. At the open- 
ing exercises of the university a special feature 
was the singing of the dedication hymn, com- 
posed by C: Alex. Nelson, deputy librarian. 


New York P. L.— Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations. Final decision on the plans for 
the new library building will be made in No- 
vember. The second competition closed on 
Nov. 1, when the drawings sent in by the 12 
competitors were submitted to a jury of seven, 
composed of three practising architects selected 
by the competitors, three members of the board 
of trustees, and Dr. Billings, the director of the 
library. This jury will select three designs, of 
which one will be finally chosen by the trustees 
and submitted for approval to the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment. 

On Oct. 4 a dictionary card catalog (including 
analytical entries) of all accessions to the li- 
brary since March, 1896, was installed in the 
main room of the Astor building. To it addi- 
tions will be constantly made, covering late ac- 
cessions and the books listed in the other cata- 
logs, until finally it becomes a complete index 
to the contents of the library. The drawers of 
the cabinet are removable, and users are re- 
quired to take them out for examination, thus 
obviating blocking the use of the catalog by 
others. This catalog comes as a boon to users 
of the library. Heretofore the search for a 
book has been a matter requiring courage and 
fortitude. There were first the four volumes of 
the first printed catalog to be consulted, in 
which were recorded, by authors only, and often 
in curious fashion, books added before 1860; 
then came the four volumes of the second 
printed catalog covering 1860-1880; then fol- 
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lowed the card catalog, begun in 1880, of later 
additions, which was in most respects an ex- 
ample of what a card catalog should not be, 
while the worn, grimy, and unpleasant condi- 
tion of the entire series made handling them as 
disagreeable materially as it was exasperating 
mentally. It is estimated that the completion 
of the new card catalog will require about three 
years. 


New York, Maimonides L. (Rpt. —16 
months, Jan. 1, 1896- April 30,97.) A recent 
change in the fiscal year necessitated the exten- 
sion of this report to cover 16 months. The 
Statistics are as follows: Added 1890; total 
46,783. Issued, home use 130,701 (Eng. fict. 
38 4; German fict. 64%); ref. use 45,772. Cards 
in use 2700. 

The most important event of the year in the 
library's history is the removal to new quarters 
at 58th st. and Lexington ave., which give 
many advantages of arrangement and conven- 
ience. The preparation of a printed catalog of 
the Americana contained in the library is in 
progress, and will be carried out in elaborate 
form. Appended to the report are interesting 
tables of the comparative popularity of various 
standard authors and of divers subjects. 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. Plans for the new 
building of the Newark Public Library were 
accepted on Oct. 7 by the jury of award, which 
consisted of Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin, of Columbia 
University, E. H. Duryee, of the library board, 
and F. P. Hill, librarian. The successful archi- 
tects are Rankin & Kellogg, of Philadelphia, 
whose design was chosen from 38 submitted. 
It fulfils admirably the conditions outlined in 
the terms of competition, and promises to be a 
fine example of library architecture. Its cost 
is guaranteed not to exceed $188,000, the limit 
of cost set by the library authorities having 
been $190,000. The drawings and full details 
have not yet been made public. It was recently 
decided to establish five travelling libraries of 
20 v. each for use in the various fire stations 
of the city. A collection of foreign books — 
Polish and Italian — were added to the library 
in October, at the request of residents of those 
nationalities. The fourth annual exhibition of 
art-books belonging to the library was held on 
Oct. 28. 


Ohio State L., Columbus. The library has be- 
gun the publication of a Bulletin, of which no. 
1 of vol. «t appeared six weeks since, for 
June of this year. It records in author and 
classified lists accessions to the library from 
January to June, 1897, and gives information as 
to rules for the use of the library and of the 
travelling libraries conducted by it. 


Passaic (N. J.) P. LZ. A small juvenile li- 
brary has been placed at the Dundee branch, 
from which the circulation of books has but re- 
cently begun. One of the 


large blackboard, on which are placed literary 
notes, book news, lists, etc.; a new bulletin- 
board has also been put up. 


most useful of re- | 
cent additions to the library has proved to bea | 


Philadelphia F. L. The passage of the 
$12,000,000 loan bill at the November election 
by a majority of 18,000 insures a new building 
for the library, as $1,000,000 of the loan is to be 
devoted to that purpose. This library item 
was originally incorporated in the bill, but ata 
meeting of the common council in September 
was rejected as an unnecessary expense. So 
immediate and forcible were the protests from 
the press and the public that at a later meeting 
the previous decision was reconsidered and the 
item again inserted. The remainder of the 
loan will be devoted to street-paving, sewage, 
water filtration, a public art gallery, school 
buildings, etc. 


Racine (Wis.) P. L. The library was formal- 
ly opened in the afternoon of Sept. 9, and in 
the evening a public reception with appropriate 
exercises was held in the council chamber of 
the city hall, when addresses were made by F. 
A. Hutchins and Miss L. E. Stearns, of the state 
library commission. The library is established 
in pleasant rooms in a business block on Main 
street, and opens with about 3000 v., the first 
consignment of which was received on June 1, 
1897. The present quarters were not available 
until Aug. 9, so that just one month was occu- 
pied in preparing the library for public use; 
this preparation was not completed at the date 
of opening, but it was thought best to let the 
work go on after the opening of the library 
rather than keep the public waiting. The 
establishment of the Racine Library is the re- 
sult of work begun in the autumn of 1895 by 
the women of the city, money for the purpose 
being raised by gift and subscription and many 
books being given. It is hoped that within 
three months the library will be thoroughly or- 
ganized and a printed catalog published. 


Seattle (Wash.) P. L. (Oth rpt. — year ending 
Dec. 31, 96.) The main facts of this report 
were summarized in these columns at the time it 
was presented to the city authoritieS (L. J., 
Feb., 1897, p. 110). The pamphlet, now issued, 
gives fuller details of the year’s work, and 
shows that the library has entered upona period 
of gratifying activity and usefulness. The 
chief factors in the new régime are a change in 
administrative methods and removal to more 
advantageous quarters, By the adoption of 
the new city charter the library commission 
heretofore in charge of the library has been 
superseded, and the librarian has been made 
head of the department, responsible only to the 
mayor and city council. All appointments of 
employes were brought under civil service 


| rules, the librarian having the appointment of 


all his subordinates; and a new library commis- 
sion was established, whose powers were prac- 
tically limited to the making of ‘‘ proper recom- 
mendations to the mayor, city council, and 


| librarian, concerning the management of the 


library and the purchase of books.” ‘‘ This 
method of control,” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘is an un- 
tried one, so far as I know, in any important 
library.” The change of location was found to 
so materially reduce the expenses of the library 
that it was possible to remove the charge of 
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10 cents per month for borrowing books, which mation of a public library. 


Inthe will of Mr. 


had been in effect for a year owing to lack of | Harwood provision was made for the payment 
| of a certain portion of the interest of the estate 


adequate income The making the library 
wholly free again was also accompanied by the 
adoption of free access to all books, a plan made 
possible by the arrangement in new quarters. 
rhe librarian finds that while the system causes 
some additional work to the staff to keep the 
books in order, ‘‘ the saving in the cost of serv- 
ing the public by reason of each person's se- 
lecting his own books at the shelves, is fully 
; per cent.; this is, of course, far in excess 
of any possible losses to be incurred.” A chil- 
dren's department has also been established, a 
new charging system introduced, and the two- 
book system adopted. ‘‘ About one-fourth of the 
borrowers have availed themselves of this last 
privilege, and the effect in tending to equalize 
the circulation of the different classes of books 
has been marked.” A bindery has been estab- 
lished, and a monthly bulletin is issued. Mr. 
Smith's report is a most interesting one, and 
the enthusiasm and practical energy that it 
shows promises well for the future upbuilding 
of the library. 

Spokane (Wash.) City Z. About 500 new 
books have recently been ordered for the libra- 
ry, which now contains about 4000 v. 


33! 


Waterbury, Ct. Bronson L. (28th rpt. — year 
ending Aug. 31, 97.) Added 1445; total 53,684. 
Issued, home use 97,292 (fict. .822%); lib. use 
5468. Cards issued 2457. Receipts $53,707.49; 
expenses $46,867.06. 

Che home circulation shows a gain of 2625 # 
over that of the previous year, while the refe- 
rence and reading room use has also consider- 
ably increased. 

Extra school cards were issued to Ig teach- 
ers during the year, the number of teachers 
availing themselves of this privilege from the 
beginning being 204, to whom 1093 cards have 
been issued. ‘ At present no other topic makes 
so great a demand upon the resources of the ref- 
erence shelves and the time of the library force as 
genealogy, and the number of new genealogical 
works and of works in progress is astonishingly 
great.” Mr. Bassett says, ‘‘I have never fa- 
vored free admission to the shelves as is al- 
lowed in some libraries — but if after fair trial 
it is found that the objections do not far out- 
weigh the advantages, it will not be too late to 
follow those who are trying the experiment."’ 


Wauwatosa, Wis. Harwood P. L. The 
library which was on the evening of Sept. 7 
formally presented to the city of Wauwatosa, 
and which will be maintained in the future at 
public expense, instead of by private subscrip- 
tion and the Harwood estate, is one of the best 
small libraries in Wisconsin. It was started 
about six years ago, and occupies an attractive 
little building in a convenient location in East 
Main street. The library has an interesting 
history as to origin, which is briefly thus: 

The library was established by the estate of 
the late Oliver Harwood, for years a wealthy 
citizen of Wauwatosa, which contributed a por- 
tion of the income of the estate toward the for- 


toward the work of Christian education, and it 


| was believed that this direction could be no 


better carried out than by devoting a portion of 
the fund to a good library. Later a lot was 
purchased and presented to the library trustees 
as a site fora library. A subscription was then 
started for the erection of a new building, 
which cost about $3000. At present there are 
2500 volumes in the library. 


FOREIGN. 


Bergen, Norway. The Public Library at 
Bergen, Norway, has the distinction, unusual 
in the northern countries abroad although less 
so in Italy, of having a woman for chief libra- 
rian. Miss Valbag Platon has held that post 
for a number of years, and has increased the 
library in that time from a small nucleus to 
70,000 volumes. The library is administered 
in a most liberal manner and is a notable ex- 
ample of the good work of a woman executive. 
It occupies the upper part of the public market 
building, where already it is overcrowding its 
limits, in close proximity to the fish-market, 
which is the centre of Bergen activity, and 
where on Saturday mornings nearly every 
family in the city is represented at the market- 
ing. Miss Platon, who is the daughter of a 
former mayor of the city, speaks English well, 
and is most pleased to see English and Ameri- 
can visitors. The library, founded by the sub- 
scription of citizens, is now supported in great 
measure from the proceeds of the liquor sales, 
managed in Bergen on what is commonly 
known as the Gothenberg system. 


British Museum 1., London. The Nation for 
Oct. 21 contains an interesting article on ‘‘ The 
principal librarian of the British Museum,” in 
which not only is the personality of Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson gracefully drawn, but the 
administrative details of the Museum Libra- 
ry, its officers and their work, are described. 
There are in all about 360 persons in the ser- 
vice of the library, and among those connected 
with the directive work are names of distinc- 
tion in the varied branches of knowledge. 

**Only men who have taken honors at a uni- 
versity are now allowed to be even enrolled as 
candidates for employment on the staff of the 
Museum; and a knowledge of the Greek, Latin, 
French, and German languages is obligatory. 
The principal librarian’s immediate staff con- 
sists of the assistant secretary, the accountant, 
three first-class assistants, one second-class 
assistant, three second-division clerks, two boy 
copyists, and an attendant. Then comes that 
great division of the institution, so dear to book- 
men, the Department of Printed Books, Maps, 
Charts, and Plans. Of this branch Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., himself a walking cyclopedia, is 
the distinguished head. Under him are three 
assistant keepers, of whom the senior is Mr. 
George Fortescue, a most popular official. 


With them co-operate 14 assistants of the first 
class and 20 of the second class. 


These gentle- 
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men are all scholars of exceptional attainments. 
The linguistic acquirements of some of them are, 
to the ordinary student, simply amazing. 


30 languages, mostly Slavic. Buteven he does 
not come up toa former member of the staff, 


Mr. Martineau, who is said to have been silent | 


in almost all the languages of the civilized 
world.” 
The annual “* Return” of the library, for the 


year ending April 6, 1897, has recently been | 


published. The total unmber of visitors was 
551,800, and the visitors to the reading-room 
were 191,363, as against 198,310 in 1891. Dur- 
ing the year the printing of the annual catalog 
has progressed as far as ‘‘ Taylor.”” Nearly 
12,000 v. and sets of pamphlets were bound, 
including 2462 v. of newspapers. The work of 
indexing the provincial newspapers in the pos- 
session of the library has been brought down 
to 1894, 34,083 v. having been examined and 
73,267 titles written. 


Librarians. 


Ames, Miss Anne Seymour, of the New York 
State Library School, class of ‘97, has accepted 
the position of librarian and head of the de- 
partment of bibliology in Mt. Vernon Semi- 
nary, Washington, D.C. Miss Amesis arrang- 
ing a valuable course intended to make the 
girls of the school intelligent users of libraries. 


Barrow, Benjamin S., librarian of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Public Library, resigned his position on 
Sept. 27, the resignation taking effect on Oct. 
31. No new librarian was named by the board, 
but Miss Edith Tobitt was appointed cataloger 
and acting librarian. Mr. Barrows succeeded 
the late Miss Jessie Allanin 1895, having before 
his appointment been connected with the Union 
Pacific Railroad in Omaha. 


Birp, Miss Janet, a graduate of the Pratt In- 
stitute Library School, class of '94, has resigned 
the position of librarian of the Bisbee (Arizona) 
Public Library to become librarian of the Mil- 
lersville (Pa.) State Normal School. 


CaTTELL, Miss Sarah Ware, of the New York 
State Library School, class of '90, has taken the 
position of assistant librarian of the Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, and assistant in the libra- 
ry course. 


Davis, Miss Mary L., head cataloger of Pratt 
Institute Library, has an interesting account of 
‘*The American librarians in Great Britain” in 
the October number of the Pratt Institute 
Monthly. is illustrated by several good 
photographic views, and isa graceful and pleas- 
ant narrative of that delightful experience. 


the 


Dunpar, Paul Lawrence, negro poet, 
author of ‘‘ Lyrics of lowly life,” has been ap- 
pointed attendant in the reading-room of the 
Congressional Library. 


DvuvaALL, Miss Linda, of Auburndale, O., has 
been appointed librarian of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 


Mr. | 
Bain, for example, is said to be master of about | 


appointed Superintendent « 
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versity, succeeding the late Joseph R. Dickin- 


son. 


Foorr, Elizabeth Louise, of the New York 
State Library School, ‘92, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the New York Public Li- 
brary. 


class of 


FRIEDENWALD, Dr. Herbert, was on Sept. 14 
f the Manuscript 
Department of the Congressional Library. Dr. 
Friedenwald was born in Baltimore, though his 
home has recently been in Philadelphia. He 
is a graduate of Johns Hopkins University, 
where he received the A.B. in 1890. 
After spending a year in travel and investiga- 
tion in Europe he entered the post-graduate d 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania in 
order to pursue studies in history, more par- 
ticularly in American history, under Prof. John 
Bach Mc Master, and in 1894 he received the de- 
gree of Ph.D. As part of the work for that 
degree he devoted seven months in 1892-93, 
in making researches among the records of the 
Continental Congress in the keeping of the 
State Department. Since that time Dr. Fried- 
enwald has pursued his researches at the His- 
torical Society, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, his 
work dealing extensively with manuscript mate- 
rial. He has earnestly advocated the publication 
by the government of its Revolutionary archives, 
and has written an extensive article on the 
journals of the Continental Congress, with bib- 
liographical addenda, which is to be published 
by the American Historical Association. 

the Philadelphia conference of the A. L. 
presented a valuable paper on ‘‘ The care 
manuscripts,” which is published in the October 
(conference) number of the LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
He has also made many important contribu 
tions to the publications of the American Jewish 
Historical Society. 


degree of 


e- 


GAGE-LANGWORTHY. Miss Louise Langwor- 
thy, of the New York State Library, class of 
‘97, was married July 15, 1897, to William Steb- 
bins Gage. 


GALLINER, Mrs. Hannah Rebecca, librarian 
emcritus, and for 25 years librarian of the Bloom- 
ington (Ill.) Public Library, now the Withers 
Library, died at her home in Bloomington on 
Oct. 19, after a prolonged illness. Mrs. Galli- 
ner was born in 1832 in Chester county, Pa. 
She was married in 1850, and was a resident 
of Bloomington for 32 years. In 1570 she was 
elected librarian, the library at that time being 
under the private management of an asso¢ ia- 
tion of women. During the gradual develop- 
ment of the library, its maintenance as a 
free tax-supported institution and its final es- 
tablishment in the handsome Withers library 
building, Mrs. Galliner was constant and de- 
voted in her service, and to her enthusiasm and 
unflagging work its growth and present influ- 
ence are largely due. In 1894 her failing 
health compelled her to withdraw from active 
work, but she held the honorary position for a 
year longer, with Miss Evva L. Moore, the 
present librarian, acting as her assistant. 
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Haynes, Miss Frances E., of the New York 
State Library School, 1896-97, has been elected 
librarian of the Levi Heywood Memorial Li- 
brary, Gardner, Mass. 


McCrory, Miss Harriette L., of the Pratt 
Institute Library School, class of ‘95, resigned 
her position as librarian of the State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa., to go abroad in June 
for several years’ study and travel. F 


Tosttt, Miss Edith, on Sept. 27 was ap- 
pointed cataloger and acting librarian of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Public Library, her appointment 
taking effect Oct. 15. Miss Tobitt, who was for 
eight years an assistant in the Omaha Library, 
is a graduate of the Pratt Institute Library 
School, class of 1896-97, and since her gradua- 
tion has been employed on the staff of the In- 
stitute Library. 

WINN, Miss Marjorie, of the Pratt Institute 
Library School, class of ‘95, has succeeded Miss 
Janet Bird as librarian of the Bisbee (Arizona) 


Public Library. 


Cataloging and Classification. 
NATIONALE, Paris. Catalogue 
général des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque 
nationale: Auteurs. Tome I.: Aachs-— Alby- 
ville. Paris, Imprimerie Nat., 1897. 82+ 

569 p. 8°. 

M. Delisle contributes to this first volume of 
the great French catalog a preface covering 82 
pages, which is alsoissued in separate pamphlet 
form. 

Boston ATHEN#®UM. Catalogue of the Wash- 
ington collection; compiled and annotated by 
Appleton P. C. Griffin. In four parts: 1, 
Books from the library of General George 
Washington; 2, Other books from Mount Ver- 
non; 3, The writings of Washington; 4, 
Washingtoniana. With an appendix: inven- 
tory of Washington's books, drawn up by the 
appraisers of his estate, with notes, by 
William Coolidge Lane. Boston Atheneum, 
1897. 12+566 p. O. subs., $5. 

This elaborate and sumptuous work is, per- 
haps, the most notable of recent contributions 
to Washingtoniana, and in its exhaustive and 
laborious research it is a monument of biblio- 
graphical detail. The material embraced in 
the catalog is treated with such a degree of 
painstaking and careful minutia, and is in itself 
of so much interest as showing the character- 
istics of Washington's mind, that it will long 
be of prime value to students and librarians 
whose work is specialized in that direction. 
The abundant annotations are the result of Mr. 
Griffin's long research in all accessible collec- 
tions of Washington's published writings and 
in the mass of unprinted material in the De- 
partment of State, the Congressional Library, 


itories, while Mr. Lane’s appendix traces ex- 
haustively the history of Washington's library 
from his ownership to the present location of 
all books, so far as this could be ascertained. 
There are facsimiles of several title-pages show- 
ing Washington's signature, of genuine and 
spurious book-plates, and a fine frontispiece 
portraitof Washington. The dedication records 
the gratitude of the Athenwum to the Boston 
citizens who subscribed for the purchase, in 
1848, of the books from Washington's library, 
secured by Henry Stevens for the British Mu- 
seum, and presented them to the Athenzum. 
Since that gift, Mr. Lane states, but one book 
from Washington's library has been added to 
the collection. 
The Boston Book Company's Bulletin of 
Bibliography for October (no. 3) contains an ex- 
tremely useful list of ‘‘ Helps for catalogers of 
serials,” being a short list of bibliographies 
giving information regarding periodicals, ar- 
ranged by countries, compiled by Dr. H. Car- 
rington Bolton from material used by him in 
preparing the new edition of his ‘‘ Catalogue of 
scientific and technical periodicals,” published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. It includes 
also the third instalment of Miss Tucker's 
** List of books first published in periodicals.” 
British Museum. Supplement to the catalogue 
of the Persian manuscripts, by Ch. Rieu. 

Lond., 1897. 

Reviewed at length in the Atheneum, Sept. 
18, 1897 (p. 379-351). 

The Brooxuine (Mass.) P. L. Audlletin for 
October contains an interesting feature in the 
publication of the first of a contemplated series 
of ‘competitive lists of best books." This is 
intended to include the more notable of the 
many ‘ best” lists compiled from different 
sources — Lubbock’s 100 books, Higginson’s 
‘*Westminster Abbey of a book catalogue,” 
etc. — with annotations and summaries of votes 
received, reasons for choice, etc. The series 
opens with the St. Louis ‘‘ greatest 10 books 
of the century contest,” giving the first prize 
list in full and the alternative titles from the 
second and third prize lists. The first included 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” Darwin's ‘‘ Ori- 
gin of species,” ‘‘ David Copperfield,” ‘‘ Faust,” 
‘* Les misérables,” Humboldt’s ‘‘ Cosmos,” 
Macaulay's History of England,” Mill's Po- 
litical economy,” Ruskin’s ‘* Modern painters,” 
and ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” The project is an inter- 
esting one, and it is possible that these lists 
may be kept in type and issued in pamphlet form 
(without shelf numbers) at a low price when 
complete, if there seems a possibility of their 
being useful to libraries. In many libraries 
requests for lists of ‘* best books” are frequent, 
and librarians who believe that a compact hand- 
book of the best of these ‘‘ best book” lists 
would be of use to them would do well to com- 
municate with Mr. Bolton on the subject. 


Burrato Y.) P. L. Finding list of books 
and pamphlets: fiction, poetry, drama, lit- 
erary history and criticism, essays, oratory, 


the Lenox Library, and other special depos- 
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Buffalo, 


6+ 


humor, etc. 
276 p. O. 25 c. 


August, 1897. 


Similar in form to the finding lists in other 
classes of the library previously issued. 


The Butte (Afont.) P. L. has issued a mime- 
ographed list of ‘‘ Books on engineering sub- 
jects and architecture,” 
cap sheets, indicating over 1200 v., and was 
prepared at the request of the Montana Society 
of Engineers. It is an author-list only, in one 
alphabet, and is issued at 25 c. 


The Campripce (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
October contains a short selected list of books 
and articles on Alaska. 


Case L., 
16 p. T. 


Cleveland, O. Catalogue of music. 


CoLuMBIA UNIversITY Liprary. Publications; 
ed. by G: H. Baker, librarian. No. 1: List of 
books chiefly on the drama and literary criti- 
cism. N. Y., printed for the University, 
1897. 64 p. O. 

The Columbia library has now followed the 
example of Harvard, Cornell, and sister univer- 
sities in the establishment of ‘‘ Publications.” 
The collection cataloged in this first issue was 
selected by Prof. G: E. Woodberry, from a 
fund given by an anonymous friend of the li- 
brary; it is supplementary of the general re- 
sources of the library, and is rich in collections 
and in old English works. This is a classified 
author list, giving fairly full titles and all 
essential bibliographical information; a valuable 
feature is the dates of birth and death given for 
each author listed. Purposes of quick consul- 
tation would have been aided by a few cross- 
references. 


List of 


CRAWFORD AND BALcARRES, Earl of. 
manuscripts, printed books and examples of 
bookbinding exhibited to the American libra- 
rians on the occasion of their visit to Haigh 
Hall: Second International Library Confer- 


ence. 
76 p. O. 


This catalog, compiled by Mr. J. P. Edmond, 
librarian of Haigh Hall, was prepared and 
printed for the American delegates to the Inter- 
national Library Conference, and is a most 
interesting revelation of the wealth of Lord 
Crawford's rich collection. Many rare manu- 
scripts, beautiful or unique bindings, and inter- 
esting broadsides are listed, 596 items being 
recorded. There are frequent annotations, 
and the catalog is of equal bibliographical and 
historical interest. 


Aberdeen, University Press, 1897. 


The Enocnu Prarrt F. L. Audletin for October 
contains, in addition to the list of accessions, 
an eight-page list of periodicals contained in 
the library. 


Evanston (///.) F. P. L. Annotated finding 


which covers 33 legal- | 
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list: fiction, books for young people, selected 
lists. Evanston, Ill., June, 1897. 144 p. O. 
One of the best annotated fiction lists that we 
have seen; careful, painstaking, and excellently 
conceived. ‘* The annotations embrace most of 
the acknowledged masters of fiction, a number 
of authors who, though not great, are founders 
or leaders of certain styles of fiction, and also 


| other writers who hold permanent positions in 


the line of transmission from generation to 
generation, connecting links, as it were, in the 
evolution of the art."””. The choice of authors for 
comment shows good judgment and literary 
perception ; the annotations are largely taken 
from the ‘‘ List of books for girls and women 
and their clubs,"" and other to which 
the compiler acknowledges her indebtedness, 
but have been excellently condensed or modi- 
fied; date of birth is given for most authors. 
The list comprises ‘‘ Books about books,” list- 
ing, with comment, 29 guides to good reading; 
author and title fiction list (p. 13-99) with an- 
notations of authors and individual works; and 
special lists, without annotations, covering short 
stories; novels of artand music; novels relating 
to questions of the day (evidently a selection 
only); school and college stories; mythology, 
fairy tales, legends, etc.; entertaining and in- 
structive books for young people; classified list 
of books for young people; and author and 
title list for young people. Neatly printed, 
bound in an attractive and serviceable cover of 
brown linen, and altogether a creditable and 
satisfactory piece of work. 


sources, 


The Hartrrorp P. L. Audletin for July 
continues the selected list of ‘‘ Books of travel, 
new and old,” carried through previous num- 
bers. 


The Lowe. (Mass.) City L. Aulletin for 
October has an annotated 10-page classed ref- 
erence list on ‘*‘ Evolution.” 


The MANCHESTER (Zug.) P. F. Ls. Quarterly 
record, no. 2, 1897, in addition to the classed 
list of accessions from April to June, 1897, con- 
tains a catalog of the Leigh Hunt division of 
the Alexander Ireland collection of works by 
or relating to Lamb, Hazlitt, Hunt, Carlyle, 
and Emerson, which was presented to the li- 
brary by T. R. Wilkinson. Books containing 
ms. notes by Mr. Ireland are indicated. 


Mission (NM. Y. City) 
Classified catalogue ; compiled by 
Hitchler. New York, 1897. 16 + 


MANHATTAN East SIDE 


€.. 1. 

Theresa 

112 p. D. 

Prefaced by an author index, including index 
to biography and author index to German and 
French books. The fiction and juvenile lists 
cover 66 pages and are divided into separate 
author and title lists for each. Lists of German 
and French books and subject index follow. 

The New Beprorp (Wass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
August-September contains reference list no. 
25 on literature relating to Alaska. 

The N. Y. P. L. Aulletin for September begins 
the publication of a listof American genealogi- 
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cal works contained in the Lenox branch. A 
classed division of general works, including 
bibliography and methods of research, precedes 
the list of special works, which are entered 
under family name, and extend, in this first in- 
stalment, from Abbotto Dwight. Inthe Audietin 
for October the list is continued from E-L; 
this number also includes a list of the periodi- 
cals relating to geology and mineralogy in the 
N. Y. Public Library and Columbia University 
Library (108 titles). 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE (Zng.) P. Ls. Cata- 
logue of the Stephenson Branch Library, 
1897; comp. by Andrew Keogh. 1897. 6+ 


314 p. D. 

A cloth-bound, easily handled little catalog, 
comprising an author list, a title list of English 
fiction, a D. C. classed list, a ‘‘ juvenile sec- 
tion,” and a subject index. In most cases the 
class number is given on the left of an entry, 
the book number on the right, the latter being 
printed in heavy-face type. Pseudonymous 
authors are entered under best-known form. 
Dates are given for books other than fiction; in 
travel the date of the travel itself is generally 
given, and in history the inclusive dates cov- 
ered are indicated, all supplied dates being 
bracketed. 

Fhe Osternoutr F. L. (Welkesbarre, Pa.) 
Newsletter for October contains no. 8 of the 
descriptive reading lists on English history, cov- 
ering the period of the Commonwealth, 1649 - 
60. 

The Provipence (&. 7.) P. L. Bulletin con- 
tains reference lists of special value in its recent 
numbers. Inthe August issue, list no. 48 dealt 
with Sir Walter Scott, and was notable for its 
fulness and excellence; list no. 49, in the Sep- 
tember number, covered ‘‘ Alaska and the 
Canadian Northwest territories,” and the Octo- 
ber number contains list no. 50, on Tennyson. 


The SAtem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin fot Sep- 
tember has a short reading list on the Yukon 
gold fields; the October number devotes its 
reading lists to New York City and to the 
** Navy of the United States.” 

San FRANctsco (Ca/.) F. P. L. English prose 
fiction, including translations. San Francisco, 
June 1897. 128 p. O. 

This neat cloth-bound volume, although su- 
perseding the catalog of 1891, does not take its 
place, for the classification and annotations that 
made that catalog so indispensable as a library 
tool are not continued in its successor. The 
present catalog is a simple title-a-line, author 
and title list, giving contents of series and col- 
lected stories by different authors, and noting 
also changes of title. 

The SAN Francisco P. L. Aulletin for Sep- 
tember contains a well-selected and interesting 
classed list of ‘‘ References on the development 
of the English novel,” by F. J. Teggart, of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

The Somervitie (Aass.) P. L. Aulletin con- 
tains in the September and October issues a 


classed list on ‘‘ England in the Victorian era,” 

prepared for the winter course of a local liter- 

ary club. 

The Sprincrieip (Afass.) City L. Aulletin 
concludes, in its September issue, the author- 
list of juvenile works in the library continued 
through preceding numbers. The number for 
October gives the first instalment of a reading 
list on ‘‘ Alaska and the Yukon gold fields.” 
TATE P. L. Streatham, London, Eng. Cata- 

logue : 3d ed., London, 1897. 372 p. O. 

Lists 17,000 v., an addition of 11,000 since 
the issue of the first catalog in 1891. A short- 
title dictionary list, entry being made under 
pseudonyms, with references from real names, 
and contents of volume and series being given. 
Works or articles relating to an author are en- 
tered in a nonpareil note under author's name. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, Zug. Catalogue of 

the Persian manuscripts in the Library of 

the University, by E. G. Browne. Cam- 

bridge, Univ. Press, 1897. 

Reviewed at length in the Atheneum, Sept. 
18, 1597 (p. 379-381). 

The WALTHAM ( Mass.) P. L. Aulletin for Sep- 
tember contains special lists on the Victorian 
era and Alaska; the October number has a 
special list on Greece. 

WILMINGTON (De/.) INstiTuTE F. L. Hand- 
book no. 3: a classified list of selected books 
for young people. 36 p. T. 

The Library of the RAILROAD BRANCH Y. M. 
C. A., New York City, has issued a 12-p. 
folder listing the ‘‘ Books for locomotive en- 
gineers and firemen” in the library. Mr. 
Stevens, the librarian, prefaces the list with a 
brief descriptive ‘‘ headlight.” About roo v. 
are listed. 


Bibliografp. 


ADRIAN Iv. Tarleton, Alfred H. Nicholas 
Breakspear (Adrian tv.): Englishman and 
Pope. London, Arthur L. Humphreys, 1896. 
17+292 p. 4°. 

Contains a 3-page bibliography. 

Aras. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ou- 
vrages arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes, publ. 
dans l'Europe chrét. de 1810 a 1885. Livr. 
1.2: Preface, table de Schnurrer, Les pro- 
verbes, Kalilah. Liége, 1892-97. 1. 8°. 

Casot, John and Sebastian. The careful and 
painstaking ‘‘ Cabot bibliography ” compiled 
by George Parker Winship, and published in 
the Providence (R. I.) P. L. Audletin for June, 
has been reprinted in a compact pamphlet, 
which will be welcomed by those interested 
in the literature of American discovery. 


Geocrapny, Annales de géographic : biblio- 
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graphie de l'année 1896, publiée sous la direc- Glasgow, James MacLehose & Sons, 1596. 


tion de MM. Paul Vidal de la Blache, L. Gal- 

lois et Emm. de Margerie. Paris, A. Colin 

& Co., 1897. 5 fr. 

The volume for 1895 was noted in L. J., Oct., 
1896, p. 476, and the present is similar to its 
predecessor in arrangement and scope. Of 
much value in the special field it covers and as 
an authoritative guide to the best geographical 
literature of the period. 


300 p. §*. 


GETCHELL, M. S. 

tory by the library method for high schools. 
8+74 p.S. 55 

Although intended for school use this will be 
useful in libraries as a helpin guiding to litera- 
ture of the subject. The 71 books of reference 
used are given in a prefatory author list; then 
follows a chronological tabulation of the periods 
and events of the medieval epoch, 476-1492, 
accompanied by references to the authorities 
selected for each, with citation of chapters and 
pages covering the essential facts. 


The study of medizval his- 


Bost., Ginn, 1897. 


HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel. A ‘‘ Bibliography of 
writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by G. M. 
Williamson, is contained in the Bookiuyer for 
September and October. 

Lemaitre, E. Arséne 

Houssaye : notes et souvenirs, bibliographie. 

Rheims, Michaud, 1897. 9+210 p., por. and 

facsimile of autograph. 8°. 


Houssaye, Arséne. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. affairs, 
the new quarterly published by the Reform Club 
of New York, devotes a considerable space in 
each issue to bibliographical record. The extend- 
ed bibliography of municipal government pub- 
lished in the first number (March, 1897), was 
continued in June by an index covering the six 
months preceding, and the September issue in- 
dexes in similar form the literature of the sub- 
ject appearing during the previous three months. 
The bibliography of each quarter will be cov- 
ered in this way in future issues. 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE. Bibliographie der 
Deutscher Zeitschriften-Litteratur, band 1. 
Leipzig, Fr. Andris Nachfolgen, 1897. subs. 

7-50 m. 

Libra- 

a bibliography of 

poultry ; comp. by Emma B. Hawks, cata- 


Pouttry. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
ry bulletin, October, 1897: 


loger, under the direction of the librarian. 


32 p. O. 

Printed on one side of the page only; an 
author list classified under general works, peri- 
odicals, government publications, and state 
publications ; and followed by a subject index. 
Books not seen by the compiler are indicated, 
and the list is a careful and deserving piece of 
work. 


SHAKESPEARE. Moyes, John. Medicine and 


kindred arts in the plays of Shakespeare. 


14+123 p. 12°. 
Contains a 4-page bibliography 
spearean medicine. 


of Shake- 


SLEEP. ManacéIne, Marie de. Sleep: its physi- 
ology, pathology, hygiene, and psychology. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1897. 


temporary science ser.) $1.25. 


8+ 341 p. il. D. (Con- 


Divided into four chapters, each of which 
considers one of the phases indicated in the 
sub-title ; each chapter is followed by a special 
bibliography of from six to nine pages. 


Meadville, 


The social 
Flood & Vin- 


350 p. 12°, (Chautauqua Reading 


SocioLocy. Henderson, 
spirit in America. 
cent, 1897. 
Circle Literature.) $1. 

Contains a 9-page bibliography, 
according to the chapter headings. 


classified 


W. S. SONNENSCHEIN has issued in separate 
form the various divisions of his great ‘* Read- 
er’s guide."" These make individual bibliogra- 
phies, which so far cover the following subjects 
archeology and antiquity; arts, trades, and 
sports; geography; history and historical biog- 
raphy; literature; medicine; mythology and 
folklore; philology and ancient literature; phi- 
losophy; science; social and political economy; 
law and education; theology. Those librarics 
that have not been able to afford the compre- 
hensive volume should find a selection of these 
separate bibliographical issues of much help- 
fulness, though naturally the lack of an index 
hampers tneir use. 

TrENNyYSON, Alfred. Part 2 of the *‘ Tennyson 
bibliography,” which Mr. T. J]. Wise is con- 
tributing to the Athenaum, appears in the issue 
of that periodical for Sept. 18 (p. 388-389). It 
deals with complete volumes of biography and 
criticism, and lists 23 titles; a further instal- 
ment is given in the number for Sept. 23, 
p- 419. 

Wuitk, of Selborne. Martin, E: A. A biblio- 
graphy of Gilbert White, the natural his- 
torian and antiquarian of Selborne: published 
under the auspices of the Selborne Society. 
Lond., The Roxburghe Press, 1397. 274 p. 
D. 

WURTEMBERG, 
der 
gart, Kohlhammer, 1895-96, 2 v. 


347 — 793 p- 8°. 


Heyd, Wilhelm. 
Wurtembergischen Geschichte. 


Bibliographie 
Stutt- 
19 + 346; 


INDENES. 

Tue CumuLative INDEX TO PERIODICALS 
began with its September number a new series, 
containing only references to magazines from 
September, the August issue, containing refer- 
ences from January to August, making the first 
series of the year. This change, which makes 
the August number a half-yearly volume sup- 
plemented by later issues, was necessary on 
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account of the accumulation of proof after the 
first six months, which made it a matter of 
much difficulty to issue the index on the regular 
date. The December number, containing all 
the references for the year and entries from 25 
magazines not included in the monthly issues, 
will form the annual volume, and will be pub- 
lished as soon after the Jan. 1 as practicable. 


Poo.e’s INDEX, 1892-96. The third supple- 
ment to ‘ Poole,” covering the five-yearly 
period 1892 to 1896 inclusive, is announced for 
early publication. Like the previous volume, 
it is edited by William I. Fletcher, librarian of 
Amherst College, with the co-operation of many 
members of the American Library Association, 
and issued in uniform style with the preceding 
volumes. This third supplement, much of 
which has appeared inthe yearly volumes of 
the ‘Annual Literary Index,” will be nearly 
one-third larger than either of its predecessors — 
a fact that is striking evidence of the large in- 
crease in the number of periodicals requiring 
inclusion in such an index. Of the 185 sets 
covered by this volume, 60 have not been in- 
dexed in any previous issue, and of these 42 
have existed only since 1891. The discon- 
tinuance of 33 sets indexed in the volume of 
1887 —92 only partially offsets this increase, the 
net gain being 27. There are 1355 volumes in- 
dexed in this volume, as against 1068 in the 
previous one. 

Mr. Fletcher gives in his preface an interest- 
ing comparison as to the life of periodicals, 
based on the tables included in the several vol- 
umes in the “‘Index.’" These show that ‘the 
whole number of periodicals indexed in ‘ Poole’ 
from the beginning is 404, of which number 195, 
or 48 per cent., were continued beyond the year 
1891." The figures given show an increase, by 
decades, from the six periodicals of 1801-10, 
with which the Poole sets originated, to 90 in 
1881 —go, and 55 for the six years 1891 —96, the 
present being the most productive periad of all. 
Among the periodicals now first included in the 
new supplementare the Outlook and /ndependent, 
of which the most important articles only are 
indexed, and the entire set of the Magazine of 
Art, the valuable contents of which are fully 
covered. 

Mr. Fletcher introduces his new volume with 
a touching and appreciative sketch of the late 
Dr. Poole, of whom an excellent portrait will 
appear as frontispiece. It is interesting to note 
that the name of Poole, which, as Mr. Fletcher 
says, ‘‘must always be connected with this 
series of indexes,” is now again actively asso- 
ciated with it, inthe person of Franklin O. 
Poole, a son of the founder of the index, who 
has acted as co editor of the supplement. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture: Division of Ento- 
mology. General index to the seven volumes 
of Insect Life, 1888-95. Washington, Gov. 
Print. Office, 1897. 145 p. 8°. 

This litthke volume contains four indexes: 
authors, illustrations, plants, and a general in- 
dex. 


Anonpms and Psendonpms. 


Faye Huntington, pseud. of Mrs. Theodosia 
Maria (Toll) Foster [authority of Mrs. Foster]. 
Kirk's Supplement to Allibone and Cushing's 
Pseudonyms give the name as Mrs. Isabella H. 
Foster, and many library catalogs have followed 
these authorities. N. E. B. 

** Taken by siege,” originally issued anony- 
mously in 1887, is now published in a new 
edition, with the name of the author, Miss 
Jeannette M. Gilder, by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


§umors and Blunders. 


Goop GUESSING. — Borrower; 1 want a book 
about a man traveller. 

Assistant ; Is it ‘‘ Ernest Maltravers” ? 

Borrower : Yes; that’s it. 

As OrHers Ser Us. The Newark (4. /.) 
Daily Call gave not long since an interesting 
short account of the London International Li- 
brary Conference, based evidently upon the 
personal narrative of one of the pilgrims. The 
English newspapers, said this reporter, ‘‘ took 
the conference and the tour of the librarians 
very seriously, as English papers are lia- 
ble to take everything. Only once did they 
seem to find anything funny to put in type, and 
that was at Plymouth, when they remarked 
upon the peculiarities of speech of the Amer- 
icans, ‘colloquialisms,’ they called fhem. A 
big reception was given the visitors at Plym- 
outh, and a local paper commenting upon it 
said : ‘ Had the waiters been less discreet they 
would inevitably have betrayed some amuse- 
ment at the colloquialisms. One gentleman, 
whose railway journey had evidently induced 
great thirst, was anxious to allay it with claret 
cup, and looking longingly at a brimming jug 
with slices of lemon and lumps of ice floating 
in it, directed the waiter to ‘fetch the pitcher.’ 
‘The glass jug you mean, sir? Yes, sir,’ re- 
plied the waiter urbanely, as he poured out the 
cooling blend. ‘Waal, I don't care what you 
call it, glass jug or pitcher. I guess it’s the 
contents I feel particular about,’ replied the 
traveller, his face beaming with contentment 
as he ladled in some more ice and took in a 
mighty draught. Another was concerned to 
find that when he innocently asked for some 
more ‘pie’ a plate of pigeon pie was brought 
him. ‘No, I've no use for that,’ he remarked 
quaintly. ‘I want pie with plums in it, and not 
little birds.’” 


Tue following order was brought to a library 
not long ago by a youthful messenger who was 
evidently performing the errand for a chum of 
about his own age: 

‘* Send by bearer some book with a lot of in- 
formation in it not a story, and on the other 
card a very exciting story or Bryen’s History 
of American criminals prefered and I will send 
a pice of candie if | am suited and oblidge, 
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H. WELTER, 59 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


Revue Internationale des /[lanuel de Bibliotheconomie. 
One Vol., 8Svo, - 10 Francs. 
Revue Internationale des 
Bibliothéques, 1895-1896. Translated into French 


One Vol., 8vo, - 12 Francs, 50c. By Dr. JULES LAUDE, Bibliothécaire Unt- 


versitaire. 
Revue Internationale des 
Musées, 1895-1896. 
This French edition has been thoroughly revised by the 


One Vol., 8vo, = 7 Francs, §0C. | author. The bibliographical references are brought down 

The above three volumes are separate issues of the | to May, 1897, and in in respects, also, the author and 
Revue des Archives, des Bibliothéqgues et des Musées, | translator have made additions and improvements, so that 
the publication of which has been discontinued by me. | the volume is practically a new work—a French origi- 
Libraries that did not subscribe to the Revue now have | nal edition—which will be found valuable even by those 
an opportunity to subscribe to such portions only as may | who possess the German edition (Leipzig, 1890) and the 
have particular interest for them. Bach volume has a | Italian translation (Turin, 1893). In illustrations the 
special title-page and an index. French edition is much richer than its predecessors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES CHANSONS DE GESTE. 


By LEON GAUTIER, Membre de [ Institut, 
FORMING THE FIFTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


Les Epopees Frangaises 


Etudes sur les origines et I’histoire de la litterature nationale, 


Librarian-in-Chief of the Berlin University. 


Oue Vol., Small Svo, Cloth, 15 Francs. 


(which received three prizes from the Paris Academie.) 


One Volume, 8vo, - 20 Francs. 


Subscribers to the second edition of the first four volumes of the “ F popées ” will receive the concluding part at 
the price of 15 francs. The “ Bibliographie des Chansons de Geste"’ will also be furnished separately but only at 
the advanced price of 20 Francs. 


IN PREPARATION: 
Dictionnaire Petit de ’Ancienne Langue FranSaise du 
au Siecle. 


By FREDERIC GODEFROY. 


The publication in parts of this edition (which will contain all the words of the author's unabridged work, with 
the necessary additions and improvements, but without examples and references) will be begun in October, 1897 
The price for the complete work (large 8°, 3 columns to the page, 80 lines in a column = 240 lines or 1200 words 
circa jooo letters to a page) will probably not exceed 

15 Francs to Subecribers 
who place their orders before October 30. The publisher reserves the right to increase the price to 20 francs even 
to subscribers should the cost of production make it necessary. 

Considering the high price which the author’s large dictionary of the old French language commands (soo 
Francs), and the fact that a handy and inexpensive edition of such a work has become a necessity to the student of 
romanic philology, as well as to the teacher of French, the paleographer, the historian and the educated laity who 
read French, the publisher trusts that this edition will recommend itself to a large circle of subscribers. 


H. WELTER, Publisher and Bookseller, 59 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, 
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THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclectic Re- 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Monthly. Of- 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE of books in 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 1876- 


ATFERICAN CATALOGUE, 1884-90. Com- 


AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 1890-18095. 


THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE. 


Bibliographical Publications. 
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For all American books as they appear, take THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY ; for an hour’s 


glance each month at the important books and magazine papers, take THE LITERARY NEWS; 
for library matters take THE LIBRARY JOURNAL; for magazine articles in general, consult 
THE ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX; for books in print or issued of late years, see the AMER1- 
CAN and ANNUAL CATALOGUES. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. | 


lished in 1872, with which was incorporated the A mer#- | 
can Literary Gasette and Publishers’ Circular (estab- 
lished in 1852), by purchase trom Mr. George W. 
Chiids. Recognized as the representative of the pub- 
lishing and bookselling interests in the United States, 
Contains full weekly record of American publications. 
with monthly indexes, etc. Subscription, $3.00 per an- 
num, postpaid ; single nos., to cts., postpaid. 


view of Current Literature. Published monthly, and 
containing the freshest news concerning books and 
authors ; lists of new publications; reviews and critical 
comments; characteristic extracts, sketches and anec- 
dotes of authors; courses of reading; bibliographical 
references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest books, 
etc., etc. Subscription, $1.00 per annum, postpaid ; 
single nos., ro cts. 


ficial Organ of the American Library Association. 
Kstablished in 1876. Subscription, $5.0co per annum, 
postpaid; single nos., so cents. (Tue Lirsrary 
News és sent to subscribers of Tue Lisrary Jour- 
wat.) Teachers may be interested in the “* School 
Number "’ published in the spring of each year. 


print and for sale (including reprints and importations) 
July 1, 1876. Compiled (under the direction of F. 
Layro.pt) by Lynps Jongs. Subject-volume, 
half morocco, $15.00. [Awmthor-and-title volume is 
out of print.) 


1884. Books recorded (including reprints and impor- 
tations) July 1, 1876-June 30, 1884. Compiled, under 
the editorial direction of R. R. Bowker, by Miss A. I. 
Arriaton, 4to, half morocco, [Omt of print.)} 


piled, under the editorial direction of R. R. Bowxar, 
Miss A. 1. and others. half leather, 
15.00, 


ato, half morocco, $15.00. 


Being the full titles, with descriptive notes, of all books 
recorded in Tux Pus.isners’ Weexty during the cal- 
endar year, with author, title and subject index, pub- 
lishers’ annua! lists and directory of publishers. Pub- 
lished annually since 1886. 8vo, sef, sheets, $3.00; half 
morocco, $3.50. 


THE ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX, includ- 
ing Periodicals, American and English Essays, Book- 
Chapters, etc., Special Bibliographies, Necrology of Au- 
thors, and Index to Datesof Principal Events. Edited 
by W. 1. Frercuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co- 
operation of members of the American Library Associa- 
tion and of the Liérary Journal stafl. 8°, cloth, $3.50. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ TRADE LIST AN- 
NUAL. Large 8vo, with ** Duplex Index,” wet, $2.00. 
Contains: The latest CATALOGUES OF AMERICAN Pus- 
LISHERS, contributed by themselves and arranged al- 
phabetically by the firm-names and smaller lists at the 
end of the volume. These Lists, al] bound in one vol- 
ume, present in their combination so convenient and 
time-saving a working-tool as to make it indispensable 
to every one who has any interest in the purchase or 
sale of books. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATA- 
LOGUE includes a price-list of all the text-books in 
use in the United States, arranged alphabeticaly by 
author’s or editor's name, and a detailed subject- 
index, referring from each specific subject to authors 
of books on that subject. vo, leatherette, 50 cts. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE [Annual] con- 
taining a complete list of all the books published in 
Great Britain and Ireland in the calendar year, with in- 
dex to subjects. A continuation of the London and 
British Catalogues. [London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co.) 8vo, paper, set, $1.50. Tus Cata- 
Locus and Tus ANNUAL AmeRICAN CATALOGUE bound 
in one volume, half leather, $s.oo. 


HANDY LIST OF AMERICAN PUBLISH- 
ERS. The street address is given in nearly every 
case, and the abbreviation under which the firm's books 
are entered in the “American Catalogue,” 1890-95. 
4to, pap., $2.00. 


A CATALOGUE OF U. S. GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS. July 1, 1890, to June 30, 1895 
Compiied, under the editorial direction of R. R Bow. 
ker, by J. H. Hicxcox. 60 pp., 4to, pap., $1.50. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. By 


Rev. A. E. DunninG, 16mo, cloth, 60 cts. 


CASPAR’S DIRECTORY of the Book, News, 


and Stationery Trades, Wholesale and Retail. 1450 
PP., 8°, hf. bd., $8.00, mez. 


THE PROFESSION OF BOOKSELLING: 
a handbook of practical hints for the apprentice and 
bookseller. By A. GrRowoLL, managing editor of Tus 
Pustisuers’ Weexty and author of “A Bookseller's 
Library.” Pts. 1 and 2, 8°, bds., each, $2.00. (Cow- 
cluding part in preparation.) 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


P. O. Box 943. 


50 Duane Street, New York. 
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HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER. 


(PATENTED. 


The best adhesive for mounting photographs, maps, engravings, 
posters, etc., and for scrap-book, tissue work, and general use as a sub- 
stitute for mucilage. Fora hundred and one purposes where an adhesive 
is needed a world of satisfaction will be yours if H1GGiIns’ PHorTro MOUNTER 
is at your elbow. It is not a Starch or Flour Paste, but a ‘* Vegetable 
Glue,” semi-fluid, and always ready for use without preparation. <A true 
solution, absolutely uniform and free from lumps, of soft and unctuous 
consistency and pure white color, and never spoils or changes. Spreads very smoothly and 
easily, adheres at once, and dries quickly. Does not warp, cockle, or strike through the mount, 
and warranted not to injure the tone or color of any mount. Unsurpassed for either dry or wet 
mountings. An excellent novel brush (see cut) goes with each jar. 


SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES, AND STATIONERY. 


A 3-02. jar prepaid by mail for thirty cents, or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth Street, 


Hrooklyn, N. W., U.S. A. 


London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF :: : : 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 


(LONDON. LEIPZIG. PARIS.) 
— Broadway, New York. 
> * 


E invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing orders. Our facili- 
ties for supplying books in all languages are unsurpassed. 


Largest Stock of German and French Books. 
American Books at Fobbers’ Rates. 
British Books Imported Duty-Free. 


Our firm offers a// the advantages of foreign agencies as to terms and 
prompter service, receiving weekly shipments from England, Germany, and France. 
Our Monthly Bulletin, besides a bibliography of the leading languages of 
the world, supplies in a supplement critical notes on books especially valuable for 
Libraries, and has become the purchasing guide for German and French books 


in many Libraries. 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS AT LOWEST RATES 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of 
Tue Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in all Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST oF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, RANSRSSNS, ETc. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 


Established 1816, 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
foreign languages. 
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present, 
several thousand volumes, 


for a thorough equipment of any library. 


List D.—History. 
“ E.—Biography. 
“ F.—Physical Science. 
G.—Mental and Moral Science. 
* H.—Political and Social Science. 
“ L—Fi and E 


APPLETONS’ LIBRARY LISTS. 


ps more than fifty years Sena. D. APrtaTon «& Co. have been engaged in the publica- 
tion of the choicest productions from the pens of distinguished authors of the past and 
of both Europe and America, and their catalogue of books now comprises 
embracing every department of knowledge. 
these publications have been prepared, affording facilities for a judicious selection of books 
covering the whole range of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ArT, for individual bookbuyers or 


Lists A, B, and C are of books selected especially for School and College Libraries. 


The other lists are of books grouped according to subjects, and include the above. 


List Q.— 


K.—Hygiene and Sanitary Science. W.—Religion. 
L.—Philosophy and Metaphysics. X.—Lew. 
‘* M.—Technology and Industrial Arts. “ Y¥.—Medicine. 


Classified lists of 


Poetry and Essay. 

R.—Travel and Adventure. 
S.—Pedagogy and Education. 
T.—Fiction. 

U.—Amusements and Recreations. 
V.—Evolution. 


Z.—Juvenile Books. 
AA.—Unclassified. 
BB.—School and College Text-Books. 
CC.—Spanish Publications. 


N.~ Anthropology, Ethnology, Archawology, 
Palawontology. 

“ O.—Language, Literature, and Art. 

P.—Reference Books. 


Complete set, ten sections, 18 cents, to cover postage. 
340 pages, 8vo, 30 cents. Free to librarians. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Single lists mailed free. Bound in one volume 


TO JIBRARIES, ART— 
AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


I am prepared to offer special terms and inducements. 


Write for list of Works on Drawing, in all its branches and grades ; Painting in water 
colors and oil; Planning, Designing, and application of Ornament, Architectural Styles ; 
Interior and Exterior Decorations, Wood- rving, Clay Modelling, Sculpture, Wrought 
. Iron; Designs for Metal Work, etc. 


&@ Books sent for inspection, if desired, | free of charge. “@a Large stock always on hand. 


BRUNO HESSLING, 


PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER OF 
64 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ART INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


LIBRARY REBINDING DEPARTMENT 


BOSTON BOOKBINDING COTPIPANY, 
E beg to inform Librarians that we are doing rebinding work of every 


BOSTON, MASS. 
description for public libraries throughout the United States and 
Canada. Our flexible sewing insures strength, and perfect opening of old 
volumes. Our prices are low, and we shall be glad to correspond with Libra- 
rians regarding their wants. 
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Webster’s International 


mak Dictionary 


_for Chr Christn mas and ot! other occasions. 


the purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material 
for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, 
thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has 
obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and 


of the general public. 


60000000 


“It is The One Great Standard Authority 
. the perfection of dictionaries ;"’ so writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of 
the United States Supre me Court, who voices the general sentiment. 


paces free. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


For repairing torn 
leaves of Books, 
Magazines, etc , and 
mounting Botanical 
Specimens, 


Circular for the asking. 


Doesn't Curl, ** 


GAYLORD BROS., - Syracuse, N. 
| WISH 70 REPEAT, if 


vain to secure a missing number or vol- 
ume of a magazine, if your list has come 
back repeatedly, marked ‘O. P.,’ ‘can’t 
find,’ etc , etc., then the time has arrived 
when my services may avail.” 


A. S, CLARK, Bookseller and Newsdealer | 


174 Falton Sweet New York. 


THE BOOK HUNTER. ieee Librarian knows 
how aggravatingly slow 


the quest for a much-sought book often is. Out-of-print | 


books, first editions, editions illustrated by Cruikshank, 


“ Phiz,” ete. French books of all kinds, Books about | 
Books, are my specialt'es. Books bought at auction sales 
to order. Limited appropriations invested so asto secure | 


the largest number of good library editions at least cost. 
EDWARD N. VOSE, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL TRACTS. 
ISSUED MONTHLY. AN INDISPENSABLE 
AID TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION. PRICE 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIR- 
CULAR. GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, ROCH- 
ESTER, NEW YORK, 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Aguilar Free Library, 197 E. Broadway, N. Y. 
V. 1 of Bancroft’s a of United States, Centenary 
ed. Little, Brown & Co 


~y Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 
Rotuli Hundredorum,2v. F. 


Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, O. 
Gautier, Romance of a Mummy. 
Winchester, Under the Shield. 
Hutton, Mathematical Recreation. 
Ross, How to Train Young Eyes. 
** Tumbling for Amateurs. 


Columbia University Library, New York. 


have tried in | 


New Jersey Forester, 00. 1, Jan., 1895. 


| Irmischia, ¥. 2, DOS. 5-12, March- Sept., 1882; v. 4, no. 12, 


Dec., "8s; Vv. 6, nos. 9-12 and title-page. 
Minnesota Botanical Studies, Bulletin 00. 9, pt. 9. 
Trinidad Reyal Botanic Gardens, Bulletin nos, 1-10, 
12-13, 24; V. 2, NO. 2. 


Girard College Library, Phila, Pa 
Newspapers publishedgin Philadelphia and New York, 
1831, 1832 and 1833. 
Penny Magazine, v. 18. 


| LibraryCo. of Phila., cor. Locustand Juniper Sts., 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Upton’s Infantry Tactics. N. Y., 1867. 

Chap-Book, Vv. 1. 


| @. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 W. 23d;8t., N.Y. 
Higginson, English Statesmen. 

| Pollard, Southern History of the War, v. 4. 

| Century Dictionary, second-hand. 

| Chandler, Architecture in Maryland, etc. 

| Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England 

| Milner, England in Egypt. 

| Bellows, Twenty four Sermons. 

Hamilton's Works, 9 vols. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED.— —A young woman, a graduate of a library 
school, who has had experience in cataloguing sev- 
eral large libraries using the Dewey system, wishes a 
position as cataloguer. st of references. Address E., 

| care LiBRARY JOURNAL. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


‘GOETHE'S WERKE. *esition, in 


the original German. Full prospectus on application. 


| LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
A. G. McClurg & Co., 


CHICAGO. 

RDERS for libraries—public, university, college, or school—filled with promptness and the 

greatest care. 

Our stock of miscellaneous books is very large and complete, and our special Library Le- 
partment with a corps of trained assistants enables us to give the best attention to the peculiar 
demands of libraries. 

Weare continually receiving large consignments of foreign books—those for public libraries 
coming free of duty—and we make a specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books 
which are out of print or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 

Our prices are very low and we shall be glad to correspond with librarians regarding their 


wants. 
PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. ” 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAI1 have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 


Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in every depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more e than half. a comeany. 


EM. -TEROUEM, 
Paris Agency for American Libraries, 


ESTABLISHED 1877, 
31 Bis BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 31 Bis 


PARIS. 
French and Continental Books purchased at the lowest | Auction sales orders attended to, also orders for private 
terms. libraries offered em dloc before auction. 


Orders carefully executed for out-of-print and new books. | Mr. Em. Terquem, being the appointed agent in Paris of 
Binding for books in constant use a specialty of the firm. many libraries, colleges, and universities, can furnish 


Estimates given on application on all orders. | references in almost every city in the United States. 

The ** Catalogue de la Librairie Frangaise"’ mailed free | Correspondenceand trial orders solicited. Small or large 
monthly as well as catalogues of second-hand book-| shipments every week either direct or through his 
dealers of every locality. agent in New Vork. 


LIBRARIES. 


E solicit correspondence with bookbuyers for private and other LIBRARIES 


and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. Our topically arranged 
Liprary List (mailed gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East 16th Street, New Vork. 
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LONDON: 2 Star Yard, Carey St. W. C. LEIPZIG: Hospital Str. 10. PARIS: 76 Rue de Rennes. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


is the only importer in America, who employs no Agents, but has his own offices at : 


LONDON : . 2 Star Yard, Carey St. W. C. 
PARIS: - 76 Rue de Rennes. 
LEIPZIG : . Hospital Str. 10. 


where experienced clerks and assistants attend carefully to the orders from New York. 
That such orders can be filled better, cheaper, and quicker and with less trouble 
and work to the Librarian than if the books were ordered from European Agents, 


can easily be seen for the following reasons : 
I am in direct communication and account with all European publishers and dealers. 


Therefore I need not pay any commission to Agents, but always get the bottom price and 


often an extra discount. 
The Librarian saves the correspondence to various European firms and has to keep only 


one account. 


IV. As shipments are received Weekly: ‘‘Afondays from England and France and Thursdays 
JSrom Germany,” no order, large or small, needs to wait for accumulation of material. 
V. If books from England, France, and Germany are ordered, these books will congregate at 
New York from where they will be sent in one shipment, thereby saving the expense 


of packing, freight, consular fees, Custom House charges, cartage, etc. 

VI. Of all publications, appearing in consecutive volumes or parts, a list is kept here and 
abroad and continuations are sent as soon as published, without a reminder from the 
Librarian. 

VII. Being provided with a large Bibliographical material of all European countries and with 
a collection of Catalogues of second-hand books, I am enabled to give quotations on 
nearly all European and American publications, new or old. 

VIII. Special attention is given to the procuring of second-hand books and Sets of Periodicals, 

of which I keep a large stock on hand, constantly refilling by buying whole Libraries 


and by attending auction sales. 
Binding is done carefully in Europe under supervision of my clerks, and pattern is kept 


IX. 
of the binding of every first volume, so as to insure a uniformity of the succeeding 
volumes. 

X. Periodicals supplied cheaper, quicker, and in better shape than if ordered by mail from 
Europe. 


American Publications at lowest rates. 


The following is a list of some Sets of Periodicals on hand: 
The Historical Review. Ed. by Journal of the Society of Chemical Indus- 


reighton. Vols. r-11. London, 1886-96. 8vo, newly try. Vols. 1-15. Manchester, 1882-96. to, cloth. 
bound, half mor. Journal of the Statistical Society of Lou- 
Geological Magazine. By I. Rupert Jones, H. Vols. 1-58 and 3; Indices. London, 1838-95. 

Woodward, John Morris, and R. Etheridge. Vols. 1-28. | . 8¥0, newly bound, hf. mor. fre: : 
London, 184-9t. 8vo, 26 vols. in half mor., 2 vols. in | Lieblg and Mopp. Jahresbericht tib. d. Fortschrit- 

Geologische Reichsanstalt. Jahrbuch. Ba. 184 vo, half cloth, « vols. boards. 


44 und 2 Registerbdg. Wien, 1850-94. 4to. Microscopical Soctery. onthly Microscopical 
Journal from commencement 1869 to 1877, 18 vols., half 


Jahrbuch, und nenes Jahrbuch f. Mine- - ; 
ralogie, Beocnosie, Geologie, und Palx- calf; continued by the Journal of the Royal Microscopi- 
ontologte. Hrsg. v. Leonhard, Bronn, und Geinitz. | cal Society from 1878 to 1892, 15 vols., half calf. With 
Mit Beilagen. vols, 8vo. Heidelb.' und Stuttg., | Plates. calf. Fine set. 

1830-91. 83 vols. bound half calf, 6 vols. in parts. 

Jahrbuecher f. Nationalekonomie umd | early bound, half mor. Scarce. 
Statistik. Hrsg. v. Hildebrand Conrad, etc. Bd. | pryeredimge aud ransaction« of the Phi- 
in i | Jologteal Soclety. Vols. 1-21. London, 1842-72. 

P 1803-94. Dow! boards. | vo, half calf. Nice set, scarce 


Journal of the Royal Agcriceltaure Society. Reports of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. From the commence- 


From the commencement 1840-85 and 3 Registers. Lon- | 
don, 1840-90. 8vo, newly bound, half calf. ment in 1831 to 1893. London, 1835-95. 8vo. 
Parties going abroad will find it in their interest to make their headquarters at 


my offices at London, Paris, or Leipzig and make use of the services of my repre- 
sentatives. Books may thus be bought in any part of Europe and charged and sent 


to the New York firm, according to special arrangement. 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 9 East 16th Street, New York. 


Kav Printing House, 66 ano 68 Centre New Yorn. 
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